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In consequence of Imitations of THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, which are calculated 
to deceive the public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their Signature, thus— 


without which no bottle of the original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE is genuine.—Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KEATINGS 
COUGH 
Moy 4 A, fog 


All Children suffer from them, if ||*,,..1¢ tip tenn tee — 
ngetedahtin mee Ce ee ee 


Tine /1 tal Cham ae] COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
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Now Rzeapy, Part 1, price 7d. 


ILLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS 


OLD AND NEW. 
With SEVERAL HUNDRED ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
To be completed in Twenty-four Parts, 


With PAR T 1 1s issued, free of charge, a beautiful ETCHING, as a ALA entitled 
“The Braes of arrow,” by M. L. GOW, etched by LAL AUZ 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London, 
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MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY’S experienced dressmakers and milliners travel to any part 
of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, They take with them dresses 
and millinery, besides materials at one shilling per yard and upwards cut from 
the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased 
at the Warehouse in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for house- 
hold mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 

Funerals at stated charges conducted in London or Country. 


JAY'S 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


WHEELER & WILSON'’S 
SEWING MACHINES 


™ Obtained the ONLY “GRAND PRIZE” 


awarded to Sewing Machines at the late Paris 
Exhibition. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINE, 
The most perfect and efficient yet produced, WITH COVER 
complete, £5 5s, Treadle Machines from £5 10s, 

Machines supplied on the Hire System. 
21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, B.C.) ronpon 
39, REGENT STREET, W. } 
49,NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 8.5. ) OFFICES, 


The Rising o 7. Transvaal. 


To Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, 
and Others, visiting or residing in Hot 
Climates, and all Leaving Home for a 

hange. 


“In England, India, Southern Africa, 
West Indies, and Australasia, ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT not only claims, but has been proved 
again and again to possess, remedial pro- 
perties of a marvellously high order, and no 
household that wisely consults the comfort 
and safety of its members, whether located 
under the sun of England or India, of 
Southern Africa, the West Indies, or Aus- 
tralasia, will neglect to provide itself with a 
safeguard to health at once so pure, simple, 
and effective, as the preparation which has 
caused the patentee’s name to be a house- 
word from one end of the earth to the 
other,”—European Mail, Noy. 5th, 1880. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES 
HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 








CAUTION.—Ali Legal Rights are pro- 
tected in every Civilised Country. 


Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule 
is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” With- 
out it, you have been imposed on by worth- 
less imitations. 


Sold by all Chemists. 
Price 2s. 0d. & 4s. ed. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, 


Hatcham, London, S.E., 
BY J. CG ENO’S PATENT, 





























2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT GONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


Sull Directions. 


EASY TEETHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


m 
» 
| 
| 
ty 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. be 
i 
os 
VJ 
2 


(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS 


FENNINGS' 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 144d. and 2s. od., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I1.W. 

The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, I. W. 





ToSTAMP COLLECTORS 


The BEST and CHEAPEST STAMP 
ALBUM ever published isthe CROWN 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM for 1881, 
strongly bound in cloth gilt; spaces 
provided for nearly 3,000 Stamps, illus- 
trated on every page, size 9% in. by 
6% in. Price 2s. 4d., post free. The 
* UNIVERSAL” POSTAGE STAMP 
ALBUMS, 5s., 6s., 78., 8s. 94. Our 
IntusTeatED Descriptive Price List 
for 1880 (gratis and post free on 
application), contains full particulars 
of all the above, also of an immense 
stock of postage and fiscal stamps, 
postcards, philatelical literature, &c. 


WHITFIELD, KING, & CO.,Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


EsTaABLISHED 1869. 








BROKEN !! 
)\, DAVY'S DIAMOND CEMENT 


; Securely and neatly mends 
China, Glass, Cabinet Work, and 

Fancy Articles. 

Of all Chemists in 1s. bottles, 


See the name “‘E. DAVY,” the 
Original Inventor, is on the label, 
and also that of 


| FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 

BORWICK’S 
BAKING 

POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 


“AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


MAKES BREAD, CAKE, SCONES, TEA-CAKES, PIES, 
TARTS, DUMPLINGS, PUDDINGS. 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


[HOLLOWAY.S OINTMENT| 


THIS OINTMENT may be rubbed into the System so as to 
reach any Internal Complaint ; by these means it cures Sores 
or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, SPINE, or 
other Parts, ~ It is an infallible remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD 
BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, and all Skin Diseases. 
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6° & I? Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 











Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD. MIXTURE. 





whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depédt, 150, Oxford Street. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


wr excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


‘oe excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 0 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 134d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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£10 In return for a £10 Note, free and safe, per 
° post, one of BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, perfect for 
timé, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.— 
65, Cheapside, London. Good Chains at Manufacturer's prices. P.O.O. to John Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


Se TO TH E QUEEN we 
SS 

\; 

”) 











ENNETT’s NS % YY GY ~~ ~~ CW BENNETTS 


’ 
z..a Bennett's Keyless Watches // moDEL WATCH 
! EIGHT-DAY PIECES is NO KEY REQUIRED. Is a combination of 
] In Mahogany, Oak, or Rosewood AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, all the recent improve- 

gt Cae, weeeaeied Se peeteet tine, DUST-TIGHT. ’ ments for performance, 
in. 3 8 ee hes ge! hes taste and economy, se- 
\ MR os “se f te yee Re curing to the wearer 
rv) S * Persons who forward their Money may rely on \ the indispensable 
: y, the best possible Watch by return. . comfort of per- 
- 1515 0 Church, Turret , and Drawing- fect time, 
J Railway, House room Clocks, 





Every Watch in the Latest Style, —_Lavies’ 


GOLD. SILVER. AND MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. SILVER. GOLD. 


Guineas, Guineas. Superior London-made Lever Watches, Jewelled in 4, 6, 8 or Guineas. uineas. 


@ 
12 to 20 .. 5 to 10 Wiles: 56 kd te ce as eas ok Se Oe 

2.-8to 5 Horizontal Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6 or 8 holes oo ce S00 bc. S028 
Keyless Half-Chronometers, Compensated for Variations of Temperature, 

adjusted in positions, Winding and Setting Hands without a Key 

For Gentlemen, in Gold, 30 to 40 Guineas ; in Silver, 16 to 25 Guineas 

Ditto, for Ladies, with richly Engraved 
' Gold Cases & Dials, from 20 to 30 Gs, 


TO THE BRITISH AND SEVERAL FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


AN ELEGANT “ ' EVERY 
ASSORTMENT a \ WATCH SKILFULLY 


oF , ] F 2 q. 
Drawing-Room Clocks : ge CONSTRUCTED, 
per — 3 CAREFULLY EXAMINED 
NEWEST DESIGNS. 


‘ PROVED, TIMED, 
Astronomical, Turret AND ITS 
AND 


4\ D 
' PERFORMANCE 
OTHER CLOCKS 
GUARANTEED 
MADE TO ORDER. y f 















































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Trade Mark on 


GLASGOW 


> 


every Casting. 


acfarlane’s Castings, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ILLUSTRATED catalogue price list and estimates on application. 
WALTER MACFARLANE.& CO, GLASGOW. 
CONTRACTORS by appointment to her majesty’s war department. 





Sold by all Perfumers and 
Chemists, 
at Ss. 6d., 6s., and 
lls, only. 


VY 
oS. Is the best and only certain 


HAIR, WHISKERS, &§ 
and preventing them turning grey. 
oO forms the basis of a magnificent 
mature age, and obviates the use of 


(Established 


Wholesale and Retail 
by the 
Proprietors, 


Sixty Bears) % GF; 


(Wane remedy ever discovered & 
Mm beautifying, or restoring the 
mm OR MOUSTACHES, 
® For children it is invaluable, as it v4 
-Y head of hair, prevents baldness in 
dyes and poisonous restoratives. 





22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





NOTICE. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’, or posted 
direct from the Office to Subscribers. Terms, including postage: 


Monthly Parts vr ‘ai 
Weekly Numbers ... ‘its 


Twelve Shillings for the Year. 
Ten Shillings and Tenpence for the Year. 





Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER, 
Office of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 





CleaiE UNION JACKE, 


Edited by G. A. HENTY. 


PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY; 


MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Extracts from Reviews of THH UNION JACK. 


“It is a marvellous pennyworth, and will be an im- 
mense favourite among boys. The object is a high one, 
= + menaaaen the sympathy of right-thinking people.” — 
standard. 


a The first number is an excellent one, the name of the 
editor is of itself enough to induce boys to read Tax Union 
Jaox,”—Scholastic World, 


“Tar Unton Jack is profusely illustrated, and promises 
to be one of the most attractive among the many periodicals 


which now appeal for the favour of the rising generation.” — 
Scotsman. ” 

“We have no doubt that it will have 4 large circulation. 
—Christian Age. 

‘* Will no doubt always be attractive.”’—Literary World. 

**Comes into the field of literature with strong claims 
upon the patronage of the rising generation.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“Contains plenty of interesting tales of adventure and 
enterprise.”’—Pictorial World. 





London; GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


And of all Booksellers and Bookstalls throughout the Kingdom. 
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First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862; 
Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Parts, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 
1878 ; and numerous others. 


IMPERISHABLE. -TESSELATED = and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


ER YR ae KK ak ae 


combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs 
and estimates for every kind of floor and wall tiling. Specimens may be 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s London Agents, a B. SIMPSON and 
SONS, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square, London. 

MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 





SHADES. 
GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT FOR A LADY 


Is a Dozen of 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S BEAUTIFULLY FINE REAL IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Hemmed for use, from 3s. 6d. to 10s. 9d. per dozen; their 


dozen ; or their fine 3-fold Irish Linen Collars, in all the most useful shapes, at 38. 11d, Cuffs, 6s. 11d. per dozen. 


free, 4d. to 6d, extra. 


exquisitely fine Hemstitched, from 6s. 11d. to 18s. ae! 
08 





THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT FOR A GENTLEMAN 
IS A DOZEN OF ROBINSON & GLEAVER’S IRISH LINEN CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS, 


From 4s, 11d. to 15s. 6d. per dozen; their Gents’ fine Hemstitched, from 9s. 10d. to 24s. 6d. per dozen; or their fine 
4-fold Linen Collars, at 5s, 11d. Cuffs, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 9d. per dozen, Post free, 4d. to 6d. extra. 
The above can be encased in their richly-illuminated Christmas Wrapper (specially designed for Presents, and 
suitable for a variety of articles), at a cost of 6d. per dozen for Ladies’ and Gents’ Handkerchiefs additional. 
and Price List of their specialities, which are all suitable for Presents, post-free. 


PRESENTS for LADIES.—Real 


White, two yards square, post free, 1s. 10d. each. Cardinal or Black, 2s. 
Shawls, in White only, post free, 3s. 3d. The above are marvellous Goods. 


Samples 


SHETLAND WOOL SHAWLS, 


Also a special lot of richly-fringed Shetland. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, TO THE QUEEN, BELFAST. 





W. G. BENNETT'S SONGS. 


New Library Edition, crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. 


**A tender and refined feeling coleurs almost every poem. 
The author possesses undoubted lyrical power.”—Atheneum. 

“To beautify and elevate the events and emotions of 
ordinary life through the transfiguration of poetry is, we 
think, essentially Mr. Bennett’s vocation.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The inspiration once taken is carried through with 
native vigour; however prolonged the effort, the singer 
never falters in mid flight. There is verve and vitality in 
them all.”—TZhe Graphic. 

‘His sensibility, imagination, and right use of words 
gives to his verses the ring of true songs.” —British Quarterly 

eview, 

‘He is a song-writer of no common order.”—Guardian. 

“A little more accuracy and finish, and Mr. Bennett 
might rank as the Béranger of England. He is a genuine 
poet.’’—Leader. 

‘*When Mr. Bennett writes in his own simple natural 
way, we have no song-writer who can be compared with 
him.”—IJllustrated Times. 

**When he utters some simple form of feeling, how 
natural, how happy he is, how direct, clear, and graceful.” 
—Nonconformist. 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 

Cloth gilt, illustrated, 8s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 1s. 

eet ng Post—‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously 
graphic.” d 

Daily News—“ Very spirited.” 
* Pall Mall Gazette—‘* Really -admirable.”’- 

Illustrated London News—“ Right well done.” 

Morning Advertiser— Sure of a wide popularity.” 

Fcho—* Such songs as sailors most enjoy.” 

Examiner— Full of incident and strongly expressed 
Sentiment.” 

Graphic—* We may fairly say that Dr, Bennett has taken 
up the mantle of Dibdin.”’ 





C. Kegan Paul & Co., Paternoster Square. 


THE THEATRE. 


A HKornthlyp Review of the Drama, 
Stlusic, and the Fine Arts, 





Edited by CLEMENT SCOTT. 





Contents of the February Part :— 
Miss Mortimer. By W. F. Water. 


Six Days in New York. By Kyriz 
BELLEW. 

The Mysterious Bangle. 
ScHLOESSER. _ 

A Song of a Slave. “By Cizment Scorr. 

A Chat about the London Pantomimes. 
By W. Yarp ey. 

The Provincial Pantomimes, By Austin 
BRERETON. 

ETC. ETC, ETO; 


By FRank 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OHARLES DICKENS & EVANS, 26, Wellington St., Strand. |} 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Puddings, Blanc-Mange, Custards, Children’s and Invalids’ Diet, | 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 


BROWN POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 




















BROOK'S PATENT. GLACE THREAD. 
BROOK'S SIX-GORD SOFT COTTON. fio; 


BROOKS 


TT, 
yl 


Ae 
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24,0, (BROOK'S 
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OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
List OZ ARDS 
jold Medal, Paris, 1878, .” 


Ww 
oS ‘The only Diploma of Houver. Views, TET/ 
‘Medal, London. 1851. Gold bedal, South Africa, I 
Only First Class Prize Medal, Paris, USSR 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
|, _ Gold Medal.'Paris. 1861. 


BRILLIANT !ECONOMICAL ! CLEAN! NODUST!| 


Genega! Excellence of the Croabet, Em>roidery 
Beware of Common Imi- ‘THE DOME ” is manu- 
tations of the * boME factured by a special pro- 
BLACK LEAD | wis. are cess from selected mate- 
sometimes ot! -red because rials of the best quality. 
they afford a 1anGER PRO} It not only polishes more 
Fit, See that the words k'y than any other 


quick’ y 
tL GOLD MEDAL haven at ence $0. the shane 


every block. No other is or grate, thereby avoiding 





and Sewing Cotton 
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Cold Blights the Fairest Flowers, and 
Blossoms fade before it! 


Tue cold winds, damp or frosty weather, are subversive of personal comfort 
and attraction to Ladies in causing an unseemingly roughness and redness 
of the complexion and skin, and, with the lips, to become tender and chapped. 
As a preventive and a relief in all such cases, the application of 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


Will prove peculiarly grateful. This unique Botanical Preparation allays all 
irritation and tenderness of the skin, removes cutaneous disfigurements, 
freckles, and tan, and imparts a healthy and blooming appearanee to the 
complexion, and a delicacy and softness to the neck, hands, and arms. 

Its purifying and refreshing properties have obtained its selection by 
Royalty and the several Courts throughout Europe, together with the élite 
of the Aristocracy. 


Ask any Chemist for ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 
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om TARLES O 


No. 631. NEw SERIES. 


ASPHODEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VIXEN,” ‘“‘ LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” ETO, 


tonite 

CHAPTER XXIII. ‘‘ AND COME AGEN, BE 
IT BY DAY OR NIGHT.” 

THE next three days passed somewhat 

| slowly at South Hill. Unselfish as 

| Madoline was, even her delight in Daphne’s 


fengagement could not altogether compen- | 
\sate for Gerald’s absence. 
/him hung heavily; she missed him at all 


Life without 


those accustomed hours which they had 
spent together. In the bright noon-tide, 
when he rode over fresh and full of vivacity 
after alate breakfast ; in the afternoon dusk, 
when they had been ‘wont to waste time so 
pleasantly beside the low wood fire; in the 
evening; always. He had been away for 
three days, and she had received only one 





sentences, explaining that he had been 
obliged to run up to London, at an hour’s 
notice, to see his lawyers upon some dry-as- 
dust business relating to his Stock Exchange 
investments. He hoped to settle it all 
| speedily, and come back to Warwickshire. 


“Tam afraid he is being worried,” she 
said to Daphne, after she “had read this 
brief communication two or three times 
over. “It is not like one of his letters.” 

The week after the ball began with one 
of those dull Sundays which come down 
upon country life like an atmosphere 
|0f gloom, and seem to blog out all 
a drizzling 
| Scotch-misty Sabbath, painfully suggestive 
of Glasgow and the Free Kirk. Madoline 
and Daphrie walked to church, water- 
/ proofed to the eyes, and assisted sadly at 


| The letter gave her very little comfort. 
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& damp service ; the whole congregation 
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Smelling of mackintoshes, the drip drip of | 


umbrellas on the encaustic pavement 


audible in the pauses of the Liturgy. It % 
was a rule at South Hill that horses and } 


coachmen should rest on the seventh day, 


save under direst pressure, and neither of § 


the sisters objected to a wet walk. Edgar 
met them at church, having tramped over 
through mud and rain, much to the_ 
disgust of his mother, w ho deemed that to 
be absent from one’s own parish church on 
a Sunday morning was a social misde- 
meanour, not to be atoned for by the 
most fervent worship in a strange taber- ; 
nacle. He joined Lina and her sister in 
the porch, and walked home with them 
by moist fields and a swollen Avon, whose 
fringe of willows never looked more funereal 
than on this dull wintry noon-tide, when 
the scant bare shoots stood straight up 
against a sky of level grey. 

"6 Any news from Goring ?” asked Edgar, 
by way of making himself agreeable. 

“Not since I saw you last. I fancy he 
must be very busy. He is usually such a 
good correspondent.” 


“ Busy !” cried Edgar, laughing heartily | 


at the idea. “What can he have to be 
busy about—unless it’s the fit of a new suit 


of clothes, or some original idea in shoot- } 


ing-boots which he wants carried out, or the 
choice of a new horse ; but, for that matter, 
I believe he doesn’t. seriously care what 
he rides, Busy, indeed! He can’t know 4 
what work means. His bread was buttered | 
for him on both sides before he was born.” 
“Tsn’t that rather a juvenile notion 
of yours, Edgar?” asked Madoline. “I 
believe the richest people are often the | 
busiest. Property has its duties as well as 
its rights.” 
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“No doubt. But a rich man can always 
take the rights for his own share, and pay 
somebody else to perform the duties,” 
answered Edgar shrewdly. ‘“ And I should 
think Goring was about the last man to let 
his property be a source of care to him.” 

“In this instance I am afraid he is being 
worried about it,” said Lina decisively ; and 
with a look which seemed to say, “ Nobody 
has ahy right to have an opinion about my 
lover.” 

The day was a long one, even with the 
assistance of Edgar in the task of getting 
through it. Daphne, considerably sobered 
by her engagement, behaved irreproachably 
all the afternoon and evening, but she 
stifled a good many yawns, until the effort 
made her eyes water. 

’ Her father had been unusually kind to 
her since the announcement of her betrothal. 
All his anxieties about her, and it had been 
the habit of his mind to regard her asa 
source of trouble and difficulty, or even of 
future woe, were now set at rest. Married 
in the early bloom of her girlhood to such 
a man as Edgar, all her life to come would 
be so fenced round and protected, so 
sheltered and guarded by love and honour, 
that perversity itself could scarce go astray. 

*‘Daphne’s mother was spoiled before I 
married her,” he told himself, remembering 
the misery of his second marriage. “If I 
had won her before her heart was corrupted 
our lives might have been different.” 

It seemed to him, looking at the matter 
soberly, that there could be no_ better 
alliance for his younger daughter than this 
with Edgar Turchill. He had seen them 
together continually, in a compani_nship 
which seemed full of pleasure for both: 
boating together, at lawn-tennis, at 
billiards, sympathising, as it seemed to him 
from his superficial point of view, in every 
thought and feeling: It never occurred to 
him that this was a mere surface sympathy, 
and that the hidden deeps of Daphne’s 
mind and soul were far beyond the plummet- 
line of Edgar’s sympathy or comprehension. 
Sir Vernon had made up his mind that his 
younger daughter was a frivolous butterfly- 
being, who needed only frivolous pleasures 
and girlish amusements to make her happy. 

Everybody, or almost everybody, ap- 
proved of Daphne’s engagement. It was 
pleasant to the girl to live for a little 
while in an atmosphere of praise. Even 
Aunt Rhoda; upon whose being Daphne 
had exercised the kind of influence which 
some people feel when there is a cat in the 
»room ; even Aunt Rhoda professed herself 





delighted. She came over between the 
showers and the church services upon this 
particular Sunday, on purpose to tell Daphne 
how very heartily she approved of her 
conduct. 

“You have acted wisely for once in your 
life,” she said; ‘‘I hope it is the beginning 
of many wise acts. I suppose you will be 
married at the same time as Lina. The 
double wedding will have a very brilliant 
effect, and will save your father ever so 
much trouble and expense.” 

“Oh, no; I should not like that,” cried 
Daphne hurriedly. 

“You wouldn’t like a double wedding!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Ferrers indignantly. “Why, 
what a vain, arrogant little person you must 
be. I suppose you- fancy your own im- 
portance would be lessened if you were 
married at the same time as your elder 
sister ?” 

‘““No, no, aunt; indeed, it is not that. 
I am quite content to seem of no account 
beside Lina. ‘I love her far too dearly to 
envy her superiority. But—if—when I 
am married I should like it to be very 
quietly—no people looking on—no fuss— 
no fine gowns. When my father and 
Edgar have made up their minds that the 
proper time has come, I should like just 
to walk into my uncle’s church early some 
morning, with papa and Lina, and for 
Edgar to meet us there, just as quietly as 
if we were poor people, and for no one to 
be told anything about it.” 

“ What a romantic school-girlish notion,” 
said Mrs. Ferrers contemptuously, ‘‘Such 
a marriage would be a discredit to your 
family; and I should think it most unlikely 
my brother would ever give his consent to 
such a hole-and-corner way of doing 
things.” 

The one person at South Hill who 
absolutely refused to smile upon Daphne’s 
engagement was Madoline’s faithful Mowser. 
That devoted female received the announce- 
ment with shrugs, and ominous shakings of 
a head which carried itself as if it were the 
living temple of wisdom, and in a manner 
incomplete without that helmet of Minerva 
which obviously of right belonged to it. 

**You don’t seem as pleased as the rest 
of us at the notion of this second marriage,” 
said good-tempered Mrs. Spicer, house- 
keeper and cook, to whom “the family ” 
was the central point of the universe ; sun, 
moon, and stars, earth and ocean, and all 
the rest of mankind, being merely so much 
furniture created to make “the family” 
comfortable. ‘ 
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“T hear and see and say nothing,” 
answered Mowser, as oracular in most of 
her utterances as Friar Bacon’s brazen 
head. ‘“ Time will show.” 

“Well, all I can say is,” said Jinman, 
‘that our Miss Daphne is an uncommon 
pretty girl, and deserves a good husband. 
She has just that spice of devilry in her 
which I like in a woman. Your even- 
tempered girls are too insipid for my 
taste.” 

“ T suppose you would have admired the 
spice of devilry in Miss Daphne’s mar,” 
retorted Mowser venomously, “which made 
her run away from her husband.” 

“No, Mrs. Mowser; I draw the line at 
that. A man may want to get rid of his 
wife, but he don’t like her to take the 
initial”—-Mr. Jinman meant initiative— 
“and bolt. A spice of devilry is all very 
well, but one doesn’t want the entire 
animal. I like a shake of the grater in my 
negus, but I don’t desire the whole nutmeg. 
But I do think that it’s a low-minded thing 
to cast up Miss Daphne’s mar every time 
the young lady’s talked about. Every tub 
must stand on its own bottom.” 

‘‘Well, Mr. Jinman,” said Mowser, “all 
I hope is that Miss Daphne will carry 
through her engagement now she’s made 
it. She’s welcome to her own sweetheart, 
as far as I am concerned, so long as she 
doesn’t hanker after other people’s.” 

The phrase ended vaguely, and neither 
Mr. Jinman, nor Mrs. Spicer, nor the 
coachman, who had dropped in to tea and 
toast and a poached egg or two, in the 
housekeeper’s room, had any clear idea of 
what Mowser meant, except that it was 
something ill-natured. On that point there 
was no room for doubt. 

Another week wore on, the second after 
the ball, and Gerald Goring had not yet 
returned. He wrote every other day, 
telling Madoline all he had been doing ; 
the picture-galleries and theatres he had 
visited, the clubs at which he had dined; 
yet in all these letter of his, affectionate as 
they were, there was atone which sus- 
tained in Lina’s mind the idea that her 
lover was in some way troubled or worried. 
The few phrases which gave rise to this 
impression were of the vaguest ; she hardly 
knew how or why the notion had entered 
her mind, but it was there, and remained 
there, and it increased her anxiety for his 
return to an almost painful degree. While 
she was expecting him daily and hourly, a 
much longer letter arrived, which on the 
first reading almost broke her heart. 








“ My DEAR ONE,—I write in tremendous 
excitement and flurry of mind to tell you 
something which I fear may displease you ; 
yet at the very beginning I will disarm 
your wrath by saying that if you put a 
veto upon this intention of mine it shall be 
instantly abandoned. Subject to this, dear 
love, I am going, in hot haste, to Canada. 
Don’t be startled, Lina. It is no more 
nowadays than going to Scotland. Men I 
know go across for the salmon-fishing every 
autumn, and are absent so short a time 
that their friends hardly miss them from 
the beaten tracks at home. 

“And now I will tell you what has put 
this Canadian idea into my head. I have 
for some time been feeling a little below par; 
mopish, lymphatic, disinclined for exertion 
of any kind. My holiday in the Orkneys 
was a dolce far niente business, which did 
me no real good. I went the other day to 
a famous doctor in Cavendish Square, a 
man who puts our prime ministers on their 
legs when they are inclined to drop, like 
tired cab-horses, under the burden of the 
public weal. He ausculted me carefully, 
found me sound in wind and limb, but 
nerves and muscles alike in need of bracing. 
‘You want change of scene and occupa- 
tion, he said, ‘and a climate that will 
make you exert yourself. Go to Vienna 
and skate.’ I daresay this would have 
been good advice for a man who had never 
seen Vienna; but, as I know that brilliant 
capital by heart, I rejected it. ‘ Please 
yourself,’ said my physician, pocketing his 
fee ; ‘but I recommend complete change 
and the hardest climate you can bear.’ I 
do not feel sure that I intended to take his 
advice, or should have thought any more 
about it; but, I happened to meet Lord 
Loftus Berwick, the Duke of Banburgh’s 
youngest son, and an old Eton chum of 
mine, in the smoking-room at the Reform 
that very evening, and he told me he was 
just off to Canada, dilating enthusiastically 
upon the delights of that wintry region, 
the various sports congenial to the month 
of February. He goes vid New York, 
Delaware and Hudson Railway to Montreal, 
thence to Quebec, and from Quebec by the 
intercolonial railway to Rimouski, where he 
is to charter a small schooner and cross the 
St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Natash- 
quau River, which river belongs to two 
particular friends of his, both distinguished 
actors, and men of unbounded popularity 
on each side of the Atlantic. Here Loftus 
proposes to hunt cariboo, moose, elk, and 
I don’t know what else. But before he 
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puts on his snow-shoes, loads his sledges, 
and harnesses his dogs for those happy 
hunting-grounds, he is going to revel 
in the more civilised and sophisticated 
pleasures of a Canadian winter, curling- 
clubs, sleigh-rides around the mountain at 
Montreal, toboggining at the Falls of 
Montmorenci, near Quebec, and so on. 
Just the thing for me, thought I, a hard 


climate, only about eight days’ voyage, if my ' 


dearest did not object to my being away 
from my natural place at her feet for about 
five or six weeks. At my hinting a wish 
to accompany him, Loftus became still 
more enthusiastic, and was eager to have 
the whole thing settled that moment. 
And now, love, it is for you to decide. I 
think the run would do me good; but 
perish the thought of benefit to me, if it 
must be bought at the price of pain to 
you. Loftus is going in the Cunard, which 
leaves Liverpool the day after to-morrow. 
Telegraph your wishes, and be assured 
beforehand of obedience from your de- 
voted slave, GERALD GORING.” 


Madoline’s first thoughts were of the 
pain of being parted from her lover, whose 
presence had for so long been the sunshine of 
her days, and so much a part of her life that 
sheseemed scarcely to live while he was away 
from her. Existence was reduced to a mere 
mechanical moving about, and doing duties 
which had lost all theirsavour. But these 
first thoughts, being selfish, were swiftly 
succeeded in a nature so entirely unselfish 
by other considerations. If it were for 
Gerald’s good that he should go to the other 
end of the world, that they should be 
parted for much longer than the five or 
six weeks of which he spoke so lightly, it 
would not have been in Madoline’s nature 
to desire him to forego even a possible ad- 
vantage. She had fancied sometimes of 
late that he was occasionally dull and low- 
spirited ; and now this letter explained all. 
He was out of health. He had been lead- 
ing too quiet and womanish a life, no 
doubt, in his willingness to spend his days 
in her society. He had foregone all those 
hardy exercises and field sports which are 
so necessary to a man who has no serious 
work in life. Madoline’s telegram ran thus : 


“Go by all means, if you think the 
change will do you good. I tremble at 
the idea of your crossing the sea at this 
time of year. Let me see you before you 
go. If you cannot come here, I will ask 
my aunt to go to London with me that I 
may at least bid you good-bye.” 





The answer came as quickly as electricity 
could bring it, and although laconic, was 
satisfactory. “I will be with you about 
five o'clock this afternoon.” 

“Dear fellow, how little he thinks of 
the trouble of travelling so many miles to 
please me,” thought Madoline, and the 
idea of her lover’s affection sustained her 
against the pain of parting. 

“‘ Next year I shall have the right to go 
wherever he goes,” she told herself. 

Daphne heard of the Canadian expedi- 
tion, but said so little about it that Lina 
wondered at her coolness. 

“T thought you would have been more 
surprised,” she said. 

“Did you! Why there is really nothing 
startling or uncommon in the idea,” 
answered Daphne smilingly. ‘“ This rush- 
ing about the world for sport seems the 
most fashionable thing among young men 
with plenty of money. The society jour- 
nals are always telling us how Lord This, 
or Sir John That, has gone to the Rockies 
to shoot wild sheep, or to the North Pole 
for bears, or to Hungary, or Wallachia, 
or the Balkan range. The beaten tracks 
count for nothing nowadays.” 

When the afternoon came, Lina was 
alone to receive her lover. Daphne had 
been seized with a dutiful impulse towards 
her aunt, and had gone to drink tea at the 
Rectory, with Edgar in attendance upon her. 

“Won't you defer your duty-visit till 
to-morrow, and wish Gerald good-bye?” 
asked Lina, when Daphne proposed the 
expedition. 

“No, dear; you can do that for me. 
This is an occasion on which you ought to 
have him all to yourself. You will have 
so much to say to each other.” 

“Tf it were mother she would occupy 
all the time in begging him to wear 
flannels, put cork soles in all his boots, 
andavoid damp beds,” said Edgar, laughing. 
“ Now, Daphne, put on your hat as quick 
as you can. It’s a lovely afternoon for a 
walk across the fields. If this frost con- 
tinue, we shall have skating presently.” 

The daylight faded slowly; a bright 
frosty day, a clear and rosy sunset. Lina 
sat by the pretty hearth in her morning- 
room, and, exactly as the clock struck five, 
the footman brought in her dainty little 
tea-tray, set out the table before the fire, 
and lighted three or four wax-candles in the 
old Sévres candelabra on the mantel-piece. 
Here she and her lover would be secure 
from the interruption of callers, which they 
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Five minutes after the hour, there came 
the sound of wheels upon the gravel drive, 
a loud ring at the bell, and in the next 
instant the door of the morning-room was 
opened, and Gerald came in, looking bulkier 
than usual in his furred travelling-coat. 

“ Dear Gerald, this is so good of you,” 
said Madoline, rising to welcome him. 

‘Dearest !” He took both her hands, 
and stood looking at her in the fire-light, 
with a countenance full of tenderness—a 
mournful tenderness—as if he were sad- 
dened by the thought of parting. “ You 
are not angry with me for leaving you— 
for a few weeks?” 








“Angry, when you are told the change 
is necessary for your health! How could | 
you think me so selfish? Let me look at 
you. Yes; you are looking ill—pale and 
-wan. Gerald, you have been ill, seriously | 
ill, perhaps, since you left here, and you | 
would not tell me for fear of alarming me. 
I am sure that it isso. Your letters were 
so hurried, so different from a 

“My dear girl, you are mistaken. I 
told you the exact truth about myself 
when I owned to feeling mopish and de- 
pressed. I have had no actual illness, but 
I feel that a run across the Atlantic will 
revive and invigorate me.” 

“ And it is quite right of you to go, dear 
Gerald, if the voyage is not dangerous in 
this weather.” 

“Dear love, it is no more dangerous 
than calling a hansom to take one down 
Regent Street. The hansom may come to 
grief somehow, or there may be a gale 
between Liverpool and New York; but there 
is hardly any safer way a man can dispose 
of himself than to trust his life to a 
Cunard steamer.” 

“And do you think you will enjoy 
yourself in Canada ?” 

“As much as I can enjoy myself any- 
where, away from you. According to my 
friend Loftus a Canadian winter is the 
acme of bliss, and, if the winter should 
break up early, we may contrive to get a 
little run into the Hudson’s Bay country, 
and a glimpse of. the Rockies before we 
come home.” 

“That sounds as if you meant to stay 
rather a long time,” said Lina, with a touch 
of anxiety. 

“Indeed, no, dear. At latest I shall be 
with you before April is half-over. Think 
what is to happen early in May.” 

“ My coming of age. It seems so absurd 
to come of age at twenty-five, when one is 








almost an old woman.” 


* An old woman verily. A girl as fresh 
in youthful purity as if her cheek still wore 
the baby-bloom of seventeen summers. But 
have you forgotten something else that is 
to happen next May, Lina? Our wedding.” 

“There has been nothing fixed about 
that,” faltered Madoline ; “ except, perhaps, 
that it is to be this year. My father has 
not said a word as to the actual time, 
and I know that he wants to keep me as 
long as he can.” 

“ And I think you know that I want to 
have you at the Abbey as soon as I can. 
Iam getting to loathe that big house, for 
lack of your presence to transform it into 
a home. We must be married in May, 
dearest. Remember we have only been 
waiting for you to come of age, and for all 
dry-as-dust questions of property to be 
settled. If we had been Darby the 
gardener, and Joan the dairy-maid, we 
should have been married four years ago, 
shouldn’t we, Lina?” 

‘**T suppose so,” she answered, blushing, 
and taking refuge in the occupation of 
pouring out the tea, adjusting the egg- 
shell cups and saucers, the little rat-tailed 
spoons, all the dainty affectations and 
quaintnesses of high-art tea-drinking, 
“Darby and Joan are always so impru- 
dent.” 

“Yes, but they are often happy. They 
marry foolishly, and perhaps starve a little 
after marriage; but they wed while the 
first bloom is on their love. Come, Lina, 
say that we shall be married early in 
May.” 

“T can promise nothing without my 
father’s consent. My aunt was suggesting 
that Daphne and I should be married on 
the same day.” 

“Did she?” asked Gerald, his head 
bent, his hands engaged with his cup and 
saucer. ‘Two victims led to the altar: 
Iphigenia and Polyxena, and no likelihood 
of a hind being substituted for either 
young lady. Don’t you think there-is a 
dash of vulgarity in a double wedding: a 
desire to make the very most of the event, 
to intensify the parade: two sets of 
bridesmaids, two displays of presents, two 
honeymoon departures, all the tawdriness 
and show and artificiality of a modern 
wedding exaggerated by duplication?” 

“T think that is rather Daphne’s idea. 
She begs that she and Edgar may be 
married very quietly, without fuss of any 
kind.” 

“T had no idea Daphne was capable of 
such wisdom I thought she would have 
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asked for four-and-twenty bridesmaids,” 
said Gerald with a cynical laugh. 

“She is much more sensible than you 
have ever given her credit for being,” 
answered Madoline, a little offended at his 
tone. “She has behaved sweetly since 
her engagement.” 

« And—you—think—she—is—happy ?” 

How slowly he said this, stirring his tea 
all the while, as if the words were spoken 
mechanically, his thoughts being wide- 
away from them ! 

“Do you suppose I should be satisfied 
if I were not sure, in my own mind, of her 
happiness ? How can she fail to be happy ? 
She is engaged to a thoroughly good man, 
who adores her; and if—if she is not 
quite as deeply in love with him as he is 
with her, there is no doubt that her affec- 
tion for him will increase and strengthen 
every day.” 

“ Naturally. He will flatter and fool 
her till—were it only from sheer vanity— 
she will ultimately find him necessary to 
her existence. I knew he had only to 
persevere in order to win her. I told him 
so last summer.” 

“And Edgar is grateful to you for 
encouraging him when he was inclined to 
despair. He told me so yesterday. But 
do not let us talk of Daphne all the time. 
I want you to tell me about yourself. 
How good it was of you to come down to 
say good-bye !” 

“Could I do less, dearest? Good-byes 
are always painful, even when the parting 
is to be of the briefest, as in this case; but 
from the moment I knew you wished to 
see me it was my duty to come.” 

“Can you stay here to-night ?” 

“JT can stay exactly ten minutes, and no 
more. I have to catch the half-past six 
express.” 

** You are not going to the Abbey?” 

“No. I have written to my steward, 
and I am such a roi fainéant at the best 
of times that my coming or going makes 
very little difference. I leave the new hot- 
houses under your care and governance, 
subject to M’Closkie, who governs you. All 
their contents are to be for the separate 
use and maintenance of your rooms while 
I am away.” 

*T shall be smothered with flowers.” 

“May there never be a thorn among 
them! And now, love, adieu. This time 
to-morrow I shall be steaming out of the 
Mersey. I have to see that Gibson has 
not come to grief in the preparation of my 
outfit. A man wants a world of strange 





things for Canada, according to the out- 
fitters. My own love, good-bye.” 

‘Good-bye, Gerald, dearest, best, good- 
bye. Every wind that blows will make 
me miserable while you are on the sea. 
Yowll let me know directly you arrive, 
won't you? You'll put me out of my 
misery as soon as you can ?” 

“T’'ll cable the hour I land.” 

“That will be so good of you,” she said, 
going with him to the door. 

How calm and clear the frosty evening 
looked; how vivid the steely stars up 
yonder above the feathery tree-tops ; how 
peaceful and happy all the world ! 

“ God bless you, dear one,” said each to 
each, as they kissed their parting kiss, 
both hearts so heavy, but one so pure and 
free from guile, the other so weighed down 
by secret cares that could not be told. 





ON THE JERSEY. 

THERE is much to be said on the jersey. 
There has been as much as a song written 
already on the jersey. The song runs— 
to quote it sparingly : 

I used to complain of the want of beaux, 

Which I cannot do now, for goodness knows. 


Since the day when I first put a jersey on, ; 
I’m looked at by William, and Robert, and John. 


Their heads are turned, and their hearts are gone, 
If they once see me near, with the jersey on. 


And if I speak truly, I must confess, , 
I do like the dear little jersey dress. 


Oh, the jersey, the jersey, 
The neat little, sweet little, &c., &c. 

Now, in its present shape of a new upper 
part, or “body,” of a lady’s dress, is the 
jersey to have its fashion and to lose its 
fashion, quite after the manner of other 
fashions, with the silerice and the smile that 
are—philosophically—usual? There are 
the acute observers of fashions; there are the 
artists who perpetrate the fashions; there 
are the cynical loungers who always have a 
sour insinuation that there is a special 
reason why each fashion has come ; there 
are the indefatigable manufacturers pounc- 
ing on fashions as affording hints for 
new and profitable occupation for their 
looms ; and, with any and all of these, is 
the jersey to be recognised, to be grappled 
with, to have its noting; and is the jersey, 
then, in its turn, to be gone, making way 
for some newer object ? 

It is a broad enquiry, this. It is an 
enquiry that goes—philosophically—muck 
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deeper than might be suspected. Let it be 
looked at with becoming gravity. 

Three marked strides have been made in 
costumes, since mankind and womankind 
were driven to assume them. The first, 
coming more in the shape of a prelude 
to a fact, than a fact itself, yet amounted 
to a fact, and must be counted. It was the 
era of woad-smears ; those concentric and 
arrow-headed figurings on the flat “ buff,” 
that could be smeared off again should the 
wearer—after half a century or so—weary 
of the design ; it was the era of similarly 
applied tints and outlines, managed, some- 
how, to be indelibly punctured m. Then 
came costume proper; came, that is to say, 
the putting on of something from off of 
something else, to the end that, as well as 
warmth and decoration, the real man should 
be hidden away. It was fragmentary at 
the beginning ; a tuft of feathers ; a slice 
of animal skin ; a bunch of animals’ tails ; 
festoons and circlets of strung teeth, of 
withered berries, of seashore shells, of 
gathered and sun-dried seeds. Next, this 


adding of something came to be the adding 
of garments that covered the whole. These 
were of air-tanned and hut-dressed leather, 


or of textile fabrics; which latter were 
obtained from appliances capable, at first, 
of only narrow weavings, that had to be 
combined. Yet such fabrics gave scope 
for endless varieties. The warp and woof 
could be of grass, of stalk-shreds, of pulled 
cotton, of rolled wool, of twisted silk, of 
beaten gold, of beaten silver. They could 
be made solid, or slight; woven straight, 
woven in stripes; used of the raw tint, or 
used dyed ; used of a single sort, or dexter- 
ously mixed. It was fortunate there was 
all this freedom and opportunity ; for here, 
in this third and last era, fashion had birth; 
fashion which has remained in existence 
down to the present time. It has had side- 
runs, of course; it has had overlayings; 
it has had rich variations, in shape, in 
texture, in value; in beauty, in want of 
beauty ; in cumbersomeness ; in propriety 
and adaptability ; in many more. It has 
been, at times, an impediment, by stiffness 
and stuffing ; by grotesque elongation, or, on 
the other hand, brevity ; by an inexhaus- 
tible list of whims and absurdities. It 
has been, at times, a danger, by casting 
sections of the clothing away, leaving now 
one portion, now another, of the surface 
injuriously exposed. It has attacked the 
head, with hair lifted sky-ward on wires, 
to the accompaniment of many yards of 
costly stuff at the heels to trail. It has 





sunk into the grossest inconsistency and 
effeminacy, by perishable texture, by 
perishable colour, by pearl- powder and 
pink, by pigtail, and perfume, and patch. 
Still, here it is, in direct and undeniable 
descent, in full occupation of its hereditary 
estates. 

Here also, however, is the music-hall 
lady, trolling out her original chorus, 

**Oh ! the jersey, the jersey, 

The neat little, sweet little jersey ;” 
and inviting her fascinated audience to 
troll it out with her; and naturally, in 
another moment, this new-time songstress 
will be asking in what manner all this 
hangs on the jersey, and how it is that it 
concerns it. 

Sheshall betold. Textile fabrics, whichare 
the direct ancestors of her modern garment, 
and which may be termed cloth generically, 
have not only been of universal adoption 
from age to age, and from reign to reign, 
for “skirt” and “ body ”—that is, to cover 
the main parts of the human edifice ; but 
they have been obliged to be used for 
every purpose of costume for which fabrics 
could possibly be required. There was 
nothing else, except leather. Made in 
more or less wide strips, cut out from these 
with more or less skill, and planned, and 
stitched, and fitted to the limb, cloth was 
inconvenient material for stockings. Yet let 
thought be given to Anne Boleyn drawing 
it on as such; to Mary Stuart with her 
shoes incommoded with it ; to Jane Shore, 
to the Fair Maid of Kent, to Queen 
Eleanor, to the Lion Heart’s Berengaria, to 
Philippa, to the Empress Maud. Signifi- 
cance Is given by the remembrance to that 
historic fall of the Countess of Salisbury’s 
historic garter. Smiles could scarcely have 
been restrained about it ; for in that four- 
teenth century, with “bombast hose,” as 
Gascoigne describes some in his Steel Glas, 
the material had no elasticity to keep itself 
in place till there could come a chance of 
remedy, and immediate awkwardness must 
have resulted. 

Men were subject to the same uncouth- 
ness and inconvenience in those old cen- 
turies, of course. There was Jack of 
Newbury as a sample, otherwise called 
John of Newcombe. The chronicler 
happens to describe his dress. He says of 
him when he set out to meet Henry the 
Eighth: “He wore a plain russet coat, a 
pair of kersie breeches .... and stock- 
ings of the same piece sewed to his slops.” 
There was Henry the Eighth himself. 
Stow says of him, and- Stow had seen his 
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highness, and had been bred a tailor,’ and 
could give an eye critically to such detail : 
‘You must understand that King Henry 
the Eighth did wear only cloth hose, or 
hose cut out of ell-broad taffaty.” There 
was William Rufus, that ruddy and early 
Norman king. Robert of Gloucester has 
quite a lively anecdote of him and his 
royal stockings. 


As his Chamberlayne him brought, as he rose on a 
day, 

A 1 for to wear a pair of Hose of Say, 

He asked what they costned? ‘‘Three shillings,” 
he said. 

‘* Fie a dibbes!” quoth the king. 
a Deed, 

King to wear so vile a cloth, but it costned more ! 

Buy a pair for a Mark, or thou shalt ha cory fore.” 

A worse pair enough, the other swith him brought, 

And seyed they costned a Mark, and uneath he 
them bought. 

‘* Aye, bel-amy,” quoth the king, “‘ these were well 
bought ; 

In this manner serve me, or ne serve me not.” 


‘* Who say so vile 


Say was “vile cloth,” this asserts, on 
regal (or poetical-regal) authority. It was 
well-known, vile or not, and whether used 
for stockings or for other purposes. Its 
other names were sey, saie, says, saiette, 
saga, twisted at last (in the tongue-frame ; 
not in that with woof and warp, with 
treddles and smooth-worn beam) into sarge 
and serge. Camden speaks of it, writing 
in 1586. He says: “ Those slight stuffes 
which are called bays and says, and other 
such like stuffes of linen and woollen 
weaving ;” and in that little transposition 
of says into bays, with its different spelling 
of base, and baie, and bayette (because it 
was imported at one time from Baia, 
Naples), of bayze, and baize, the material 
is familiarenough. Kersey, also, the choice of 
Jack of Newbury, can be understood. There 
was Kentish kersey, made in Kent ; with 
various other kinds made here and there, 
in county and shire, all over the working 
land; and they were all of coarse wool, 
made into coarse loose cloth of the frieze 
sort, twilled, and therefore pliable, easily 
fitted and folded to the figure. It is more 
difficult to suppose that there was jersey 
in those old centuries; but there was. 
Jersey was the finest part of the wool to 
be found on the whole fleece, separated 
from the rest by combing, and made 
into the daintiest, silkiest, most flexible 
and inviting yarn. Sey was the parent 
(or the offspring) of jer-sey and of ker-sey, 
both; and in them all, as well as in 
Gascoigne’s bombast, and Camden’s bays, 
and the ell-broad taffaty fashioned to cover 
the sturdy legs which supported Henry the 
Eighth’s sturdy figure, there are hints, in 





plenty, of the “ cloth” of the old centuries, 
and of itsmany diversities. Thatthereshould 
have been those diversities shows nothing 
strange, they clearly were so very easily 
to be obtained. Cloth being, at first, 
simply woof and warp, stretched head to 
foot for length, having a crossing, right 
and left, suggested them out of its very 
composition. Threads, it was seen, could 
be coupled, could be skipped, forming twill 
and diaper, and rib and check ; threads 
could be looped up for nap, could be 
snipped, after such looping, for pile, could 
be introduced for spaces on occasion, could 
be withdrawn when it was no longer neces- 
sary their effect should be there. Threads, 
also, could be driven firmly together, could 
be allowed to lie sparingly apart ; and all 
this, combined with colour, and disposition 
of colour, combined with size of thread, 
and whether it had been spun slack or 
hard, gave opening for an infinity of inven- 
tion and novel combination that has never 
come to a standstill yet, and that may be 
looked for confidently from century to 
century, on and on. 

But with all, or with any, species of 
broad cloth, there was a drawback. A 
frame was required ; beams and cross-beams, 
or rods and cross-rods ; uprigl:‘s and sitting- |. 
places ; concentrated attention; a corner 
of the homestead inexorably appropriated, 
or a gathering together of quantities of 
such a frame-apparatus in some proprietor’s 
shed. It was not convenient. It did not 
suit all persons, all places, all opportu- 
nities. There must come an invention of 
something that could be used on quite other 
circumstances, and on quite another plan. 
Something that a goodwife could take up 
and could lay down ; something she could 
resort to again in a minute, and for 
a minute, if another interruption came, 
or whilst she chatted: an hour or two, as 
her time served, by the hearth, or at her 
open door. The invention came, of course, 
in time. Some genius looked at a coat-of- | 
mail, and looked again; observed the flexible 
and interlocked chain-work ; noted how | 
this had come from a single linking, and a | 
single linking again, and the two interlaced 
till there was good breadth ; saw how this 
could be copied in thread ; saw the magic 
that could come from a pair of slim rods, or 
pins, of steel, of brass, of silver, throwing 
off stitch after stitch, and stitch after stitch, 
in a bag or round ; and finally, this genius 
produced knitting. In Scotland, it is sup- 
posed, this idea came. There is no company 
of stocking-knitters known earlier than 
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1527, in which year a company established 
itself in Paris, choosing for its patron saint 
St. Fiaere, because he was supposed (in 
France) to be a Scotch prince, the son of a 
Scotch king, and it was wanted to do 
Scotland, the knitting country, every 
honour. Be this as it may, knitted 
stockings of rare kind came to be seen in 
England on choice and spare occasions, 
then. Henry the Eighth is related, by 
Stow, to have had a pair imported, once, 
and again after long interval, from Spain. 
Young Edward the Sixth accepted a pair 
from Sir Thomas Gresham. Elizabeth, 
when she had been queen two years, 
in 1560, had a pair presented to her. 
Says Stow, “Her silk-woman, Mistress 
Montague, presented to her majestie a pair 
of black knit silk stockings, for a new 
year’s gift; which, after a few days’ 
wearing ”—a lengthy piece of medizval 
queenly toilette which may be noted with 
amusement—“ pleased her highness so well 
| that she sent for Mistress Montague and 
asked her where she had them, and if she 
could help her to any more? Who answered 
saying: ‘I made them carefully on purpose 
for your majesty ; and seeing they please 
you so well, I will presently set more in 
hand.’ ‘Do so,’ said the queen, ‘for I like 
silk stockings so well, that I will not 
henceforth wear any more cloth hose.’” * 
Still, silk knitted hose for highnesses did 
not represent all. The masses always get 
recognition somehow, and a stride towards 
this was made as soon as 1564. Hose, 
half-hose, trunk-hose, were knitted in that 
year, in more plebeian worsted. An 
observant young tradesman, named Rider, 
serving his worthy apprenticeship in one 
of the little timber shops which made a 
bustling market-place of the old timber 
London Bridge, is credited with this. The 
legend is that he saw some Italians, near 
his abode, knitting worsted, that he seized 
the notion, and had a pair of worsted stock- 
ings knitted for a gift to the Earl of Pem- 
broke. There is fine historical colouring 
in this bestowal of silk on a triumphant 
Tudor queen, and of homely wool on this 





* It is curious that, in more modern times, there 
should occur another Mistress Montague pleasantly 
connected with stockings, The colour of hers was 
blue, however. Blue stockings, as is known, came 
to be the distinction (or the ridicule) conferred on 
all the eighteenth century Mistress Montague’s 
“lion” friends, through Benjamin Stillingfleet, one 
of them, who wore blue stockings always, and who 
had so fine a wit, Portman Square could not get on 
without him. He was the life and soul of every 
assembly, the moment he arrived. Hannah Mere’s 
poem, Bas Bleu, may be seen for this—if_desired. 





particular earl. He was the husband of 
Catherine, the poor beheaded young Lady 
Jane Grey’s sister; had there been no 
beheading, his place would have been 
very near to the throne, and in acknow- 
ledgment of this, perhaps, he was plotting 
to bring forward the claims of Mary 
Queen of Scots. He was prominent, at 
any rate. Rider made wise choice of 
him; his worsted hose were seen, were 
imitated, and rapidly were universally 
adopted all over the country. So is there 
fine historic colouring in what followed. 
William Lee, Master of Arts, of Wood- 
borough, near Nottingham, expelled from 
St. John’s, Cambridge, for the (academical) 
guilt of marrying, watched the wife, for 
whom he had lost so much, as she sat 
practising her new accomplishment of knit- 
ting beside him, and, as her pins cleverly 
used up her worsted (for him, of course), 
he saw the stocking come. It was in 
1589. Knitting had had but a short 
life. It had come out of frames, to do 
away with frames—as well as to give that 
peculiar power to pull and fit, that could 
never come from cloth. But William Lee 
saw how he could put it back into frames 
again, to make it quick and cheap for such 
yeomen as had not broad pieces enough 
to buy the best, and William Lee did it. 
Sey, and jer-sey, and ker-sey, and bom- 
bast, and ell-broad taffaty, had formidable 
rival, then ; and William Lee, proud and 
hopeful, applied to Elizabeth for patronage. 

Had the popularisation of knitted stock- 
ing by the Pembroke party, the Grey party, 
the Stuart party, anything to do with it ? 
Elizabeth, at any rate, frowned upon the 
project; and the English inventor, knowing 
of the St. Fiacre stocking-knitters in Paris, 
went over there to try for the countenance 
of Henri Quatre. It was promised him. 
He and nine weavers settled at Rouen, 
but Henri Quatre was murdered, there 
was no patronage amidst all the turmoil for 
anybody, and poor William Lee, crushed 
and heart-broken, died. His weavers 
knitted on, though; one of them, Aston, 
showing he had his master’s early spirit in 
him, and that he would succeed, if he 
could, getting some half-dozen of his fellow- 
apprentices to return to England with him 
and to ply their frames here. Doing this, 
they saw the death of Elizabeth; there 
came the reigns of James and Charles, and 
then their successors, bending over the self- 
same frames, and at scores of others that 
had been built meantime like them, felt 
they were strong enough to be constituted 
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a body corporate, and petitioned Oliver 
Cromwell to make them so. Refusal was 
their fate again. Cromwell would give 
nothing, no protection, no privilege, no 
monopoly. lor two or three years more 
frame-knitting had to go on under what 
might well be thought the old ban, till at 
last, in 1663, Charles the Second, being 
ready to grant everybody everything easily, 
granted the wished-for charter, and none 
but members of the company could sell 
stockings made from frames in London, or 
in any town or village for ten miles round. 

The song of the jersey may come again 
now, wafted faintly along, nearly overtoned 
as it has been with so much noise of frame 
and loom. The singer can sound it louder, 
for the thread of which a jersey is com- 
posed has been reached here, and it will 
soon be knitted on. Fairly get to it, 
improvements had to come to the Lee frame, 
to the Aston frame, or the Robinson frame, 
for Robinson, curate of Thurcaston, Leicester- 
shire, is known tohave applied much patience 
to frame-knitting, and is called by some the 
inventor of it. It had, in one form or 


another, to spread over Nottinghamshire, 
and over Leicestershire (at Hinckley, in 


that county, it was introduced, in 1640, 
by one William Iliffe); it had to spread, 
more or less, over Derbyshire ; it had to be 
added to and altered and improved, getting 
the “ Derby rib,” from Strutt and Woollatt, 
in 1756, getting thereby by palpable 
degrees the power to make open-work or 
“Jace,” to make a curious sort of honey- 
comb fabric used for aprons and handker- 
chiefs and waistcoats and caps. Then whole 
under-garments came to be made on frames; 
from the fine, fleecy, pure-white “ jersey ” 
wool vests for ladies’ wear, to the dark- 
dyed, stubborn, long, and high-up shirts 
(called “jersey” still, or sometimes mis- 
called “ guernsey”) for the rough wear 
of men getting their living on the sea. 
Small frames had to be thought of also, on 
which women could work at home. By 
means of stationary pegs over which wool 
was passed along and along, by means of 
hand-pins once more, of hand-hooks (the 
crochet), so many variations were made 
to what grew to be called the hosiery 
trade, as seem in enumeration to be endless. 
In their quiet cottages and in homely 
factories women were at work, turning 
out shawls, half-shawls, jackets, “ cardi- 
gans,” hoods, opera-caps, petticoats, “ com- 
forters,” boas, cuffs, muffs, boots, bootees, 
bootikins, gaiters, knee-caps, collarettes, 
cuffs, gloves, sleeves, ruffs, a whole circle 





more. They had to learn to embellish all 
these with frill, and tuft, and colour, and 
regulated holes for tracery-work, ‘and 
fashion ; they had to submit all work that 
this enabled them to do to the gains of 
“middle-women,” who collected it from 
their cottages, and gave them new, and 
brought them back their wage or they 
had to give up home and home-duties, and 
to go to and fro to factories night and 
morning in a chatting herd. Finally, the 
stocking-stitch and the stocking-frame had 
to get that reformation that allows, in its 
perfect stage, a thousand frames, and a 
thousand thousand, to be propelled at once 
by steam ; and when this is thus added to 
the account, the genealogy of the present 
jersey has been tracked throughout. 

Will the jersey live, however? Is the 
Elizabeth of the day about to utter, “I 
like knitted bodices so well that henceforth 
I will wear no cloth bodice?” Modistes 
must look to it. The issue is theirs (in 
a commercial sense) chiefly. For it is 
unique in the history of costume that the 
stocking-stitch should be applied to the 
external and ornamental “body” of women. 
Modistes have had undisputed dominion in 
that region, hitherto. Throughout all the 
textile centuries (to identify them as befits), 
they have never till now had a moment's 
overthrow, because there has never been a 
moment’s overthrow in the rule of the 
generic “cloth.” Truly, oceans of tears 
have been shed over it, an Olympus of 
headache has been raised by its means; 
women have “dropped” through it, have 
fainted, have had hysterical seizures, 
high-pitched and strong. And supposing 
the jersey is doomed to come (or, of course, 
the natural development of the jersey; it is 
sureto be amenable to Darwinian evolution ; 
parting with features that are objection- 
able, pushing out others for which there 
is good need), the jersey will quietly 
make its shaping for itself, will widen where 
width is wanted, will remain in its close 
lines where it is not strained ; the jersey 
will “ give,” it will right itself again, it 
will even condescend to recover, humbly, 
from breakage with a darn ; and, surely, 
many dressing-rooms will be freed from 
storms, many work-rooms will contain less 
distressed apprentices, and there is no one 
can say but what the revolution brought 
about will be a gigantic revolution—to be 
related in future histories with becoming 
seriousness. 

Meanwhile (whilst philosophers look 
round and wait, as precedent bids; being 
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assured that it is difficult to judge, at 
times, whether revolution is at hand, and 
that to wait is wise), the present demand 
for jerseys has not been without results. 
The- circular frames, used to produce the 
long tubes of wool and cotton that are 
afterwards cut up and squeezed to shape as 
marketable stockings, have been enlarged 
in size till they can produce a tube of wool 
thirty-six inches in circumference, known 
in the factories as “Jersey cloth.” Miles 
of it have been woven, already ; miles upon 
miles. When each tube is detached from 
its frame, in lengths of forty or fifty yards, 
it is slit from end to end, that it may be 
folded open, and dressed and pressed like 
other cloths, for use. Then the pattern 
of the jersey is laid upon it (in sizes, as, 
say, for shoes), the jerseys are cut, are 
sewn, are pressed flat again, are in a fit 
state for the lady who eulogises them in 
song. Already, while the cloth is still 
in its open state, folded in its large smooth 
rolls, it is suggesting purposes for which it 
can be advantageously applied. Long 
curtains have been made of it; outside 
cloaks and coats; and as the weaving- 
women sit in their long light shops, amongst 
the whirr of the machinery, and their own 
snatches, now and again, of country song, 
it can be seen that they make bags for 
their implements of spoilt ends of it, that 
they utilise it as dusters, that they cover 
pincushions with it for their pins. Anyway, 
a new article of commerce has been intro- 
duced, that is sure, in some form or another, 
not to be swiftly laid aside. 





HARD TIMES. 


Harp Trmgs! and so they be, honey; cupboard 
and hearth are bare, 

We can scarcelins boil the kettle, with the weed 

_ thou’st gathered there. 

Nay, thou maunt touch t’ brass i’t teapot; that’s 
for the rent thou knows, 

I'd liefer perish here at home, than live on’t best i’t 
House. 


I’ve never troubled the parish yet, and I’ve none se 
long to wait, 
And mebby things ‘ll be better, now t’iron’s got 


agate ; 

But I’ve had harder times than this; whist! thou 
wilt rest enow, 

I could mak sleep my supper when I was as young 
as thou. 


T have had harder times, I say; the body may pine 
and spare, 

But when the heart is famishing it’s a bitterer 
thing to bear ; 

Come hap thysel i’t blanket ; I'll tell thee o’ermy tale, 

T’will make a better hushaby than the call of the 
rising gale. 

Thou think’st a deal on thy golden curls and those 
blue eyes of thine ; 

I teli thee, lass, at their brightest they never matched 
wi’ mine! 








Aye, I hear thee, laugh an it please thee; I know 
what my Willie said, 

Art thou to mock at his judgment, because he’s cold 
and dead ! 


It were asummer morning when I stood out there 
on t’ pier, 

And tried to laugh.as brave as aught, and tried to 
join the cheer, 

As the Lecta swept o’er the harbour bar, and her 
sail flew out to t’ breeze, 

And taut and trim like a bird she went, over the 
treacherous seas. 


And Willie leant ower t’ bulwarks, and waved his 
hand to me, 

And held the rose I’d gien him up, for all t’ crowd 
to see ; 

And when I'd watched the last on her, I turned up 
this very court, 

To sew my wedding duds, again the Lecta rode in 
port. 


Bairn, summer glowed to autumn; autumn to 
winter paled; 

It was six long weary months at last, from the day 
the Lecta sailed ; 

Six! and two should ha’ seen her back, and hope 
was sinking down, 

And never a word to the yearning hearts, that 
waited in the town. 


There was work enow among us; and no “union” 
then to draw 

Fond uns who should know better beneath its iron 
law; 

No “strikes” to hunger wives and bairns, and 
madden half their men : 

We mout ha’ less of learning, but we’d more of 
wisdom then. 


But worse than cold or clemming, were those 
weary watching days, 

While the wild wind swept the angry seas; or the 
cruel crawling haze 

Hid even the great grey tossing waste, where I’d 
stare from dawn to dark, 

Just for the chance on the far faint line, of the sail 
of a home-bound bark. 


Day by day, and week by week, and month by 
month dragged past, 

And hope died out, and cold despair turned o’er 
the page at last ; 

The silent doom hung heavily, till, likea funeral pall, 

‘*Missing, the Lecta, and all hands,” closed slowly 
over all, 


And now, a bitter woman, lonely and old I sit, 

Beside this barren hearth of mine, and tell a bairn 
of it! 

Hard times! thou hast to bear a bit; but get 
away ! thou’rt young, 

There’s hope in each rising sun for thee, and joy in 
a glozing tongue. 

Wait till thou know’st that thou might’st weep, and 
not a soul to heed, 

That thou might’st die and none to mourn, die like 
a useless weed ; 

Wait, till thine all of love and life, lies in yon wild 
wide sea, 

Then dare to even woes, and come to plain ‘‘ hard 
times ” to me! 





MISERICORDIA. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. PART I 
CominG up the hill from where the 
red-tiled cottages of the village clustered 
together, you looked through the lych-gate 
and saw along row of elm-trees towering 
skywards. 
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In spring, the golden sunshine filtered 
through the net-work of their branches, 
bright with fresh, young, pink-veined 
leaves. In autumn (as now), their leaves 
died instead of lived in the sunlight, and 
here and there, each moment, one came 


fluttering softly down to add itself to the | 


rustling brown carpet gathering on the 
edges of the pathway beneath. 

Looking (still through the gate as through 
a high-arched casement) you caught a 
glimpse of a square turreted tower, old, 
and clasped and bound with ivy every- 
where. 

From this tower the chimes of four sweet 
tinkling bells dropped into the valley hour 
by hour, as though to bid men and women 
give a thought to God and heaven in the 
midst of their busy daily life. 

Sometimes (as now) upon a quiet autumn 


really dark for some hours to come; for 
over the valley the sky was ruddy with the 
| lingering light of sunset, and looked like a 
fire behind the trees; and a pallid crescent- 
moon shimmered, putting in blue tints 
to vary the lovely picture of a perfect 
autumnal evening. 

Beyond the church on the other side, and 
running out some way behind and beyond 
it, was a sort of waste land, studded with 
trees, and entered by a stile in the low stone 
wall, This place was a very paradise to 
the village children out of school hours, 
and especially at the present season, for 
| was not the ground strewn with acorns in 
| their dainty cups, and other treasures, too, 
| in the shape of fir-cones, and many strange 
| and curiously-coloured fungi, drell to see and 

amusing to handle, but, as every sensible 
| child knew full well, by no means desirable 
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evening swallows gathered about the old | asarticlesof food? The same might be said 
church tower, twittering to each other of | of the bunches <f beautiful scarlet berries, 
their coming journey to warmer climes, or | which hung temptingly across the hedge 


flew circling in the mingled gold and blue 
of the clear dome above. The day had 
been one of those that summer seems to 
leave behind and autumn smilingly appro- 
priates. No June day could have given 
the world brighter sunshine—no softer 


breeze could have stirred the flowers, pink | 


and blue and snowy-white, that blossomed 
here and there among the graves. 

But now the evening was closing in, and 
autumn began to assert itself. A crispness 
made itself felt in the air through which 
the dead leaves dropped. The church 
stood high on the hill-top, and below, the 
fertile valley stretched to the horizon, 
mapped out in fields, some of which were 
golden-brown with their load of ripe rich 
grain. Here and there woods clustered, 
and through the midst of the smiling 
panorama ran the river. 

On one side of the churchyard, a little 
way down the steep slope of the hill, was a 
red-brick many-gabled house, the rectory. 

Here, too, were the signs of age, seen in | 
the old-fashioned mullioned casements, one | 
of which, looking towards the church, stood | 
open, and barred back. 

The changing leaves of a wisteria rustled | 
round it; a branch of climbing-rose, with | 
one late flower showing pale against the | 
green, swayed coyly in, as though it would | 
fain claim for that last sweet blossom of the | 
waning year some kindly notice, | 

Within shone the faint light of a reading- | 
lamp—very faint as yet, for the night | 
outside was ouly dusky, not dark. Indeed, | 
it would not have much chance of growing | 


| that ran round the lower end of the waste. 
, They seemed very pretty, almost as pretty as 
| the delicate purple flowers which preceded 
them ; but were better to look at than to 
taste. 

Life has its night-shade berries as well 
as Nature ; things fair to see, yet a “ tree 
of knowledge ” of which to eat is to die— 
to die to the peace and happiness of life, 
to die to the faith in all things good, and 
pure, and true. 

The Rev. John Erlam, vicar of Halcombe- 
on-the-Hill, in the days of his hot and 
hasty youth, had stretched forth a rash 
hand, and taken of the blossom and fruit 
of life, which seemed beautiful beyond com- 
pare, yet whose aftermath was as the very 
“shadow of death.” When yet scarce 
across the threshold of manhood, he had 
fallen under the irresistible spell of a 
woman’s charm. He. was then but an 
ensign in a marching regiment, yet already 
a favourite in the corps to which he be- 
longed. He had a certain independence 
beyond his pay, and on the income of 
these two sources combined, married his 
penniless fair one. 

Early marriage, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, is almost always 
fatal to a man’s career in the service. A 
man grows less daring, less ready to make 
the best of any station, any duty that may 
come in his way, when he is conscious of 
a wife and children whose welfare and 
comfort depend upon his life ; but in John 
Erlam’s case it appeared that marriage had 
an effect the exact contrary to this. 
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When, but a few short months after his 
wedding-day, his regiment was put under 
orders for India (then in a state of 
extreme turmoil), the young fellow, whom 
everybody expected to see somewhat cast 
down at so prompt a separation from his 
bride, was apparently almost wild with 
delight at the prospect of getting a taste of 
gunpowder. The wife went to live with 
an elderly relative near Plymouth; the 
young husband went to the East, dis- 
tinguished himself by his fearless gallantry, 
was mentioned in despatches, and pro- 
moted to his lieutenancy. 

Everybody said “Erlam had a grand 
career before him.” Some women envied 
his wife, thinking how proud she must be 
of her handsome soldier-lad (for he was 
little more); and then—no one could guess 
why or wherefore—when the fighting 
was done, John Erlam’s military career 
came to a sudden end. He went home 


on leave; “to fetch his wife’ out,” people 
said; but instead of rejoining, sold out, 
and that without writing a line to any 
of his brother officers to explain so strange 
a step. 

When his comrades heard that “ Erlam’s 


papers were in,” they were alike amazed 
and puzzled. They discussed the matter 
this way and that, looking at it from every 
possible standpoint. But the only con- 
clusion they came to was that there was 
something about it that was being “ kept 
dark”; an expression that might equally 
well have been applied to the man’s 
life during the next few years. It was 
known in the old regiment that Erlam 
had gone to live in that undefined 
locality called “abroad”; that he had 
taken his wife with him; that his father, 
Mr. Rodney Erlam, of Halcombe Hall, was 
taciturn in speaking of him, and there all 
information ended. 

Time changes all things, most of all that 
little world, a regiment. Old men go, new 
men come, some die, others exchange, 
and gradually the old interests fade as a 
new society springs up. Men who have 
been prominent figures in the community 
become but names to which no one attaches 
any very particular ideas. For ten years 
the regiment which had been John Erlam’s 
served abroad. For fifteen, it so chanced 
that none of those who had been his 
comrades ever came across the man whose 
promising career had been cut short so 
strangely; the man whose history had in it 
rary element that needed to be “kept 

ark,” 





At the end of that long lapse of years, 
an old comrade chanced to visit the 
neighbourhood of Halcombe-on-the-Hill, 
and in its genial parish priest recognised 
the young soldier who had fought in the 
first Sikh campaign. 

The two old comrades had many a 
pleasant chat together; they spoke of old 
friends ; and resuscitated old jokes; but 
on the cause or causes that led John 
Erlam to leave the service, or of that long 
waste of intervening years that lay between 
them and now, was never a word spoken. 

One incident made Major Daverin marvel 
not a little ; though, like the true soldier 
and gentleman he was, he marvelled in 
unbroken silence. 

It was this. 

The rector of MHalcombe, naturally 
enough, took him to the rectory, and there 
introduced him to his wife and child. 

Mrs. Erlam was a graceful sympathetic 
woman, brown-eyed, low-voiced, a woman 
years younger than her husband, and who © 
had been his ward. The child was a boy of 
five years old, brown-eyed like the mother, a 
creature lovely to behold, perfect in feature, 
and crowned a household king with a 
crowd of golden locks. 

The close and subtle bond between this 
little family of three was a thing that made 
itself felt in every look and gesture. Having 
once been in their company, it was impos- 
sible to think of them apart. They always 
come to your remembrance as a group— 
the three heads—one on which the snow 
began to mingle thickly with the black ; 
the mother’s fair, rippling like the sand 
when the tide has run out ; and the child’s 
an aureole of gold above an angel brow. 

Vivian Daverin had been dining at the 
rectory. Dinner over, the two men went 
out together into the gloaming. 

“ This is a favourite haunt of mine,” said 
Mr. Erlam, leading the way to a broad 
pathway at the foot of the churchyard 
overlooking the valley. ‘ Here I do many 
an hour of ‘sentry go,’ pondering over my 
sermons, enjoying the fresh air, and the 
view below there.” 

Major Daverin smiled at his friend’s lapse 
into the lingo of old times, and the two 
were soon pacing up and down. 

On the left, a sort of natural ravine lay 
between them and the window in the pro- 
jecting wing of the rectory, and across this 
dell, like a beacon across a miniature sea, 
shone the glimmer of the study lamp. 

With what peaceful beauty was the night 
closing in! 
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Swallows flitted and twittered no longer, 
the song-birds in the trees were silent. The 
red glow behind the fir-woods had grown 
dim. A fleecy veil of mackerel- cloud, 
seeming to centre in and mantle round 
the rising moon, only added to the softness 
of light and shade. The bells chimed in 
falling caderice, one, two, three, four, and 
then da capo. 

Two cigar ends glowed in the dusky 
twilight. Up and down, up and down, the 
dark figures paced, now and again standing 
still awhile side by side to look at the 
panorama stretched below, a picture done 
in ebony and silver, and softened by ex- 
quisite half-lights of blue and grey. 

“Erlam,” said Major Daverin, after a 
long look round, a look that lingered last 
upon that open window across the dell, 
the window where the home-signal gleamed, 
‘it seems to me you are a very happy man; 
you would be hard put to it to know what 
to wish for, if the chance were given you, 
eh?” 

“T should, indeed. I thank God day by 
day in that I am just what you say—a 
happy man.” 

The words were said quietly, reverently, 
almost solemnly. The rector’s deep-set 
eyes—eyes keen and clear, yet apt to 
soften into marvellous tenderness—were 
looking far away across the valley. Per- 
haps it was as well; for so he missed a 
quick and furtive glance of scrutiny cast 
upon him by his companion. That woman 
with the exquisite voice and perfect 
graciousness of womanhood—that perfect 
wife .and loving mother, whom the rector 
called “‘ Milly,” was not the girl-wife Major 
Daverin remembered in the days that 
were past. 

True, he had only seen her once, for she 
had been but little with the regiment 
during those few months of its stay in 
England after her marriage. But he 
remembered her. 

She was a remarkable woman, a woman 
not likely to be fergotten when once seen. 
She had black flashing eyes, a manner at 
once abrupt and imperious, much beauty of 
form, thick dark tresses growing low upon 
her brow, and, just across the temple, a 
strange scar, almost like a sabre-cut. Her 
hands were long and lithe, and of a soft 
dusky shade. She might well have had 
gipsy blood in her veins. She was restless 
alike in look and manner; in a word, an 
utter contrast in every possible respect to 
this fair sweet Millicent, John Erlam’s 
present wife. 





“She is dead then,” thought Major 
Daverin ; adding to himseif, “a good thing 
too; if I mistake not, she had the look of 
a wild animal, a creature whom nothing 
short of death could tame.” 

Awhile longer the two men paced up 
and down. Each moment the moon rose 
higher in the heaven, trailing her veil of 
fleecy cloud after her. Each moment the 
fire behind the trees grew fainter. Each 
moment the light in the study window 
grew elearer, glinting on the leaves of the 
wisteria, and on the solitary snow-white 
rose outside. 

“T mustn’t forget it’s Saturday night, a 
bad night to dine with a parson,” said Major 
Daverin as the clock chimed the quarter. 

“JT will walk the length of the lane 
with you. I have a sick man to see 
before I go in,” was the reply. So they 
set off down the lane, casting grotesquely- 
long shadows on the deep ruts left by the 
hay-carts, as they went along. 

At the door of a cottage some way off 
they parted, with a long cordial hand-clasp, 
and many kindly words. 

Then, the rector, bowing his tall head 
beneath the low doorway, went in. 

We will not follow him. 

Suffice it to say he carried comfort where 
comfort was needed, and that without 
striving to probe and pry into the wound in 
astricken heart. He did not linger long by 
the sick bed, once a few hopeful cheering 
words said. It was one of his maxims 
that a cotter’s hovel was as sacred as a 
nobleman’s castle, and he knew that 
Saturday night was a busy time with 
working people. He even apologised for 
his visit, such as it was. 

As he left the cottage, Mr. Erlam let his 
thoughts drift away to the past; the past 
that had been called so vividly to his mind 
by the interview with his old comrade 
Vivian Daverin. He was not one much 
given to dwelling on dead sorrows. “ Let 
the dead past bury its dead,” was in his 
estimation a wise maxim to abide by— 
unless there was some good to be done by 
setting it aside. 

But to-night the old trials, the old bitter 
searing griefs, the agony of shame, the 
cruel sense of degradation, all the demon 
crew of torments that had once beset his 
life, seemed to gibe and mock at him as 
he went his way homewards through the 
moonlit world. 

He was a man who from the teaching of 
experience had learnt to hold himself well 
in hand. 
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This tone of retrospective thought was 
morbid, unhealthy, ungrateful to the great 
Giver of all Good—the God who, through 
much tribulation, through many deep 
waters, had led him into “ paths of pleasant- 
ness, and ways of peace,” to a peace in- 
effable, unspeakable, such as the lives of 
few men hold—to a love in which an all- 
womanly, loving, gracious woman filled 
heart and thought and mind, giving in 
unstinted measure perfect sympathy, entire 
devotion, passionate tenderness. Wrestling 
with those bitter memories that would 
obtrude themselves upon his thoughts, 
John Erlam turned once more into the 
quiet of God’s Acre. He would go home 
soon ; indeed, he had work still to do for 
the morrow, and he had not given little 
Rodney his “kiss good-night;” but these 
thought-demons must be exorcised—it felt 
like a profanation to carry them into 
Milicent’s dear presence. So he turned 
once more into the favourite pathway where 
it was so often his custom to pace to and fro 
while thinking over his sermon, or ponder- 
ing some literary problem. 

Neither sermon nor lore of cultured 
mind held his thoughts now. He was a 
man of tall inches, as we have already 
said, spare in form, but lithe and powerful. 
His locks were thick, and clustered round 
a high square brow; they were flecked 
with grey, and he had a habit of tossing 
them back with his hand when in argument, 
mental or actual, he grew heated. He did 
so now, first having bared his head to the 
breeze which stole up from the valley. 

It seemed as if by this gesture he strove 
to clear his brain from the phantoms that 
haunted it. 

How beautiful the night was! The 
serene moon had cast off the veil of filmy 
clouds, and sailed alone in the clear air. 
The sky looked deeply purple; the stars, 
no longer faint, seemed to hang low from 
its eternal depths. The mist lay low in the 
valley here and there, but the moonlight 
turned all the leaves of the woods to silver. 
Over by the lych-gate the leaves of the tall 
elms whispered softly to each other. 

“ The world looks so beautiful to-night, 
it would almost cheat one into fancying 
that no such things as sorrow and suffering 
exist in it,” said Mr. Erlam, speaking his 
thoughts softly to himself, a thing not 
uncommon with earnest thinkers. ‘“ Now 
for home, and Rodney’s ‘kiss good-night.’” 

He smiled softly, happily; and then, 
still holding his hat in his hand, and swing- 
ing it gently by his side, turned to go. 











Only turned, though. For, as if to give 
the lie to that seeming of perfect peace 
and happiness told in the loveliness of 
that lovely night, a long shuddering sigh 
mingled with the whispering of the leaves 
above the lych-gate. ~ 

The rector stood still a moment, glancing 
hurriedly round, and then he saw what had 
before escaped his notice. A woman was 
sitting huddled on the edge of a green 
mound, her head bowed upon her knees, 
and shrouded in the poor shawl that 
was about her shoulders. Her bonnet, 
or rather the mere wisp of black stuff and 
dirty ribbon that did duty for one, had 
fallen down her back, leaving her dark 
tangled head bare. 

In a moment every thought of self, of 
past trials, of present joys, of everything 
save the fact that here, close to him, 
almost at his feet, was some poor wanderer, 
some heart-broken wretch needing help 
and comfort, were driven from the rector’s 
mind. When his Master called to him 
through the “weary and _heavy-laden,” 
must not all else be set aside save the 
longing to know how best he might answer 
to that call ? 

“You are in trouble; tell me, can I help 
you? I am the minister of this parish. 
Do not be afraid to trust me. You area 
stranger here, I see, and weary.” 

John Erlam uttered these sentences, not 
all together, but at intervals, hoping that 
each one would make the shrouded head 
uplift itself, would show him the hidden 
face. 

But the woman never stirred. 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
and felt a shudder pass over her as she 
listened—that was all. 

As they stood thus, a strange group, he, 
still bare-headed, clothed in priestly dress, 
the badge of his sacred mission as a com- 
forter to the sorrowful, bending over the 
woman’s shrouded, crouching figure, a bat 
flitted like an eerie shade from the massed 
ivy on the tower, and circled round and 
round them. 

“My house is close here, not five 
minutes’ walk down the hill; you can have 
food and rest. Surely you stand sorely in 
need of both? Tell me what I can do 
for you.” 

The woman seemed to gather herself 
together, hugging her own breast, moaning 
piteously the while, and shivering as though 
the night were in January, instead of 
September. 

“What can I do?” said the rector, 
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puzzled and distressed. “Shall I fetch 
someone else, some woman ?” 

“No, no; fetch no one,” said the poor 
creature, rocking herself to and fro as 
though in sorest agony either of mind or 
body. “It is best you and I should meet 
alone. John! John! it is I—your wife— 
—Judith. Oh, my God-—do you hate 
me so bitterly as that ?” 

She might well ask that question of the 
man before her, for, as she spoke, as 
she rose and faced him, as the moonlight 
fell upon her black sunken eyes, her wan 
and withered face, with the scar upon the 
hollow temple showing white and _ livid, 
he threw up his arms almost as though 
he would have felled her to the ground 
where she stood, and gave a low yet 
exceeding bitter cry, such a smothered cry 
as might be wrung from the unwilling lips 
of a strong man tortured beyond all power 
of endurance. 

Then, as she watched him, her eyes 
dilated with horror, with wild expectation 
of she knew not what, as, stretching out his 
shaking hands towards heaven, he turned 
away from her, away from the woman who 
had fallen across his pathway like some 
loathsome blight, to where the lamp 
gleamed through the leaf-wreathed window, 
towards the home where Millicent sat 
watching for his coming, with little Rodney 
at her knee. 





SOME CURIOUS RACES. 


THE catalogue of sports and pastimes is 
unlimited, but as far as popularity goes, 
racing everywhere bears away the bell. 
The reason is not far to seek. Unless 
the spectator knows something of the points 
and niceties of the play, looking on at cricket, 
golf, curling, billiards, or any other game 
of skill, is but dull work; whereas anyone 
with eyes to see can understand a race, be 
it on land, water, or ice, and follow the 
varying phases of the struggle with interest. 

It is not our present purpose to deal 
with the races dear to bookmakers, and 
dear in a double sense to backers; the 
contests we have in our mind being trials 
of speed of an irregular character as regards 
competitors, conditions, or circumstances. 

Some little time back, a gallant captain 
undertook to run a hundred yards against 
a bay mare, in the barrack-yard near York ; 
the course to be fifty yards out, turning 
round a post and ending at the starting 
point. Topreclude collision, separate lines 











were marked out for the competitors torunin, 
and two turning-posts being put up at the 
extremity of fifty yards. The captain got 
off with a slight advantage, but the mare 
reached the posts with him, making the 
turn very cleverly, while he turned too 
widely. Thirty yards further man and 
mare were nearly level, and then, just 
when it promised something exciting, 
the contest came to a sudden and unsatis- 
factory end. There happened to be a hole 
in the track, and the captain, putting his 
foot in it, fell, and before he fairly recovered 
his legs, the mare was past the winning- 
post ; the onlookers being of opinion that, 
mishap or no mishap, the result would 
have been the same. When three men 
were pitted against three horses in a six 
days go-as-you-please match at San Fran- 
cisco, the first horse accomplished five 
hundred and fifty-nine miles, beating the 
best man by nearly a hundred and eighty- 
five miles. In a latter contest of the same 
kind at Chicago, the tables were turned, the 
winner, Byrne, covering five hundred and 
seventy-eight miles in a hundred and fifty- 
one hours, against equine Betsy Baker’s five 
hundred and sixty-eight ; one of the horses 
retiring on the fourth day and dying a few 
hours afterwards. A more curious match 
still came off at Hendon: a well-known 
London swimmer giving a dog named “ Now 
Then” half a minute’s start in a half-mile 
swim, and being beaten by more than a 
hundred and fifty yards. 

In July 1877, a carrier-pigeon tried 
conclusions with a railway-train. The bird 
was a Belgian voyageur, bred at Woolwich, 
and “homed ” to a house in Cannon Street, 
City. The train was the Continental mail- 
express, timed not to stop between Dover 
and Cannon Street Station. The pigeon, 
conveying an urgent message from the 
French police, was tossed through the rail- 
way-carriage window as the train moved from 
the Admiralty Pier ; the wind being west, 
the atmosphere hazy, but the sun shining. 
For more than a minute the bird circled 
round till it attained an altitude of about 
half a mile, and then it sailed away London- 
wards, By this time the engine had got 
full steam on, and the train was tearing 
away at the rate of sixty miles an hour; 
but the carrier was more than a match for it. 
Taking a line midway between Maidstone 
and Sittingbourne, it reached home twenty 
minutes before the express dashed into 
the station; the train having accomplished 
seventy-six and a half miles to the pigeon’s 
seventy, but being badly beaten for all that. 
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If pleasures that come unlooked for be 
trebly welcome, the sport-loving citizens of 
San Francisco must have enjoyed a comical 
bit of racing and chasing which came off in 
its streets not long since. An inquest was 
being held upon a murdered Chinaman, and 
a dispute arose as to whether the unfortunate 
subject of the enquiry had been shot or 
stabbed. The coroner’s officer was dis- 
patched to the Morgue for the dead man’s 
clothes, but returned without them, aver- 
ring that the bundle had disappeared. He 
was told he must find it, his protestations 
of inability being cut short by the deputy- 
coroner with: ‘‘ Maybe the Chinamen 


carried it off with the body; follow the 


1” 


corpse 

The prompt command was promptly 
obeyed. Jumping into a buggy, the 
messenger made in hot haste for the 
defunct Chinaman’s abode, only to find 
that the funeral train had departed. He 
went in pursuit, at a pace calculated to 
provide the coroner with fresh subjects, 
and before long came up with the pro- 
cession. “ Passing fifteen carriages con- 
taining mourners, the hearse, and a waggon, 
|| in which were seated a number of cat-gut 
scrapers, tom-tom strikers, and gong- 
beaters, he reached an express-waggon filled 
with roast-pig, tea, and other things 
considered essential to the welfare of 
departed Chinese spirits, and saw in it the 
missing apparel. ‘To jump to the street, 
leap into the express-waggon, seize the 
bundle, return to his buggy, and drive off, 
was but the work of a moment. Then 
|| followed one of the strangest races ever 
witnessed. The entire funeral train turned, 
and started after the official, the pace of the 
horses quickened by the beating of gongs, 
and cries of ‘Hi-yah!’ from a hundred 
Chinese throats. The buggy was not to 
be caught, reaching the coroner's office two 
minutes ahead of the mourners; the 
messenger dropping the bundle at the 
coroner's feet just as the excited Chinamen, 
tumbling out of the carriages, ‘made a move 
on the institution;’ their leader crying, 
‘Him dead man no hap got him clothes; 
him no can go Chinee good place!’ They 
were met by the keeper of the Morgue, 
armed with the sabre of his father, or of 
somebody else’s father, and kept outside 
the door until that functionary made the 
leadercomprehend that the bundle of clothes 
was required as evidence, whereupon the 
mourners were ordered back to their 
carriages, and the procession went on its 








“T would give the whole stake to be 
half as calm as you are,” said Sir Harry 
Vane Tempest to Buckle the jockey, when 
the latter assured him that he and Hamble- 
tonian would beat Diamond, and win the 
baronet the match and the thousands 
depending upon it. Aman who stands to 
win or lose a fortune on the speed of his 
horse may be excused a little nervousness 
as to the result; still less is he to be 
reproached for feeling uneasy in his mind 
when his life depends upon his own fleet- 
ness of foot. 

Apropos of the death of “ old Mountjoy,” 
the pedestrian, a correspondent of a London 
sporting newspaper related a story he 
heard from Mountjoy’s own lips, a story 
so discreditable to one of the chief actors 
that it were to be wished the other laboured 
under a delusion. Hearing Lord W. boast 
that his bloodhounds would track any 
living thing, by scent alone, Colonel A. 
wagered a hundred guineas they would 
not track a man, and asked Mountjoy 
to win the wager for him, assuring the 
startled pedestrian there was no danger 
of the dogs catching him as they were slow 
runners, and he would take care sufficient 
start was allowed him; the object being 
simply to test their power of scent. The 
trial duly came off over three miles of 
ground round Hampstead Heath. After 
the dogs had sniffed at Mountjoy’s legs, he 
made his way leisurely for half the course, 
when the flag was dropped, and the hounds 
set loose. _ They tracked their quarry 
splendidly, but were six hundred yards 
behind when Mountjoy reached the inn at 
the end of the course, and shut the door 
upon them, outside which they howled 
their dissatisfaction until removed by their 
keeper. 

Disbelievers in the bloodhound’s scent 
were still unconvinced, averring that they 
had sighted the man for part of the journey 
at least; and to settle the point beyond 
dispute, another match was made, to be 
run at night, the distance this time being 
but a mile and a half. Unsuspicious of 
foul play, Mountjoy went gaily on his 
way, but had not accomplished more than 
two-thirds of the distance allowed him by 
the conditions, when his hair stood on end, 
as the cry of the dogs, hot upon his trail, 
reached his ears. They had been purposely 
slipped before the proper time, without 
any warning. “For one second,” said he, 
“T stood stock still, as if I had been frozen, 
and then dashed away and ran, as I had 
never done before, and have never done 
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since. I was in perfect training and con- 
dition, but the cold sweat broke out from 
every pore, and poured down my body, 
while my legs seemed like lead, and I 
trembled all over. Still I kept desperately 
on, whilst nearer and nearer came the 
deep hoarse bay of the hounds, as the scent 
grew warmer, and they knew they were 
running up to their prey. I thought I was 
lost. Those few seconds were like weeks, 
and I wondered whether they would grip 
me first by the leg, or fly straight at my 
throat. Luckily, I did not lose my head ; 
and after the first mad burst I settled 
down and raced away at a pace which I 
knew would last the distance; but still 
closer and closer came the horrible cry, 
that sounded like my death-knell ; and, in 
sheer desperation, I put on all the speed I 
could. At last I saw the lights of the 
lonely little inn, and my heart rose within 
me; but at that very instant the brutes 
broke out into a fierce savage yell, that 
told me that they had sighted me at last. 
There was a small garden i in front of the 
house, and as I flew up to it I saw the 
gate was shut. How I did it I never 
knew; but, blown and exhausted with 
terror and the pace as I was, I cleared it, 
darted through the door, which fortunately 
stood open, and slamming it to, stood with 
my back against it. The lock had hardly 
closed, when bang! bang! against the 
panels came my terrible pursuers; and 
then they lay down and yelled savagely at 
finding themselves baulked of their prey.’ 

As soon as he felt himself Safe, rage 
took the place of fear ; and seizing hold ‘of 
a bottle, Mountjoy swore he would brain 
Lord W. if he entered the place ; a threat 
he would have fulfilled, had not those 
present got him out of the room in time 
to prevent most justifiable homicide. 

In May, 1878, an old man living alone 
some eight miles from Mariposa, California, 
was found dead in his mountain cabin, with 
a bullet-hole through his body. The cabin- 
door was barred, and a gun lay on the floor 
beside the corpse. Blood was found out- 
side the house and in the garden; from 
which it was inferred that the old man had 
been shot while working in the garden, 
had crawled into the cabin, barred the door, 
and died clutching his rifle to defend 
himself. The officers upon whom it devolved 
to elucidate the mystery, were not long in 
coming upon the track of a horse, and “the 
mark of a man’s boot “having a turned- 
over heel and a broken shank” Near a 
ranche in the neighbourhood of Mariposa 





they found the remains of a pair of boots, 
one of which was plainly answerable for the 
convicting impression. Further enquiry 
elicited that the cast-off foot. gear had 
belonged to Willie Ross, a young Indian 
herding horses for the owner of the 
ranche. He was forthwith arrested and 
put in prison to await trial; his guardians 
expecting a determined night-attack on the 
gaol by the Chowchilla Rangers, a society 
of ranchers instituted to suppress lawless- 
ness by Judge Lynch’s process 

Seven months afterwards Ross was tried 
for murder, found guilty, and sentenced 
by the jury to be imprisoned for life, 
Knowing that nothing short of death 
would satisfy the Rangers, Deputy-sheriff 
Choiser had two horses in waiting at the 
back of the court-house, and as soon as 
sentence was pronounced, hustled the 
Indian, securely ironed, upon the back of 
one, and springing upon the other himself, 
set out at full speed for Merced, forty miles 
distant, over a road six inches deep in 
snow. 

By the time two miles were covered, 
Mr. Choiser became aware other horses 
were upon the road, and when half-a-dozen 
pistol shots rang through the air, knew the 
dread Rangers were coming in pursuit, and 
that it was a race for life. The deputy 
and his charge flew over the frozen ground, 
and around the precipices, like the wind; 
scarcely passing one curve before. their 
fifteen pursuers appeared from behind 
another, and sent a shower of bullets after 
the fugitives; but urge their horses as they 
might, they could not overtake them. 
When half-way to Merced, Mr. Choiser 
obtained fresh horses, and sped down the 
mountain track until the lynchers were 
hopelessly distanced, arriving at Merced safe 
and sound, with his prisoner; having 
accomplished forty miles, over a snow- 
covered rocky ground, in two hours and 
forty-five minutes. 

Mr. Choiser was. deserving of a better 
office than that of a Californian deputy- 
shrievalty, although, having once started 
on his risky errand, he had no choice but 
to go on to the end, let what might befall. 
That was the pr edicament of the hero of a 
funny story from the camp in Afghanistan. 
The officers of a regiment marching to join 
the Khorum V alley force, at the first halt, 
got up a day’s steeple- ‘chasing extem- 
porising hedges, ditches, and hurdles, and 
mounting every native officer on something 
with four legs. A fair start was effected, 
but one sowar flinched at the first jump, 
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and only put his horse at it after a tre- 
mendous expenditure of whoops and sticks. 
Presently he was seen riding like a demon, 
taking every obstacle in splendid style, 
eventually passing the winning-post first, 
with his mouth wide open, his eyes starting 
from their sockets, his teeth chattering, 
capable only of groaning horribly in ac- 
knowledgment of the complimentsshowered 
upon his horsemanship. When the re- 
mainder of the field came in, the brilliant 
performance was explained. Soon after 
clearing the first hurdle he came upon a 
brother sowar, who had been spilled, a 
sight that did not strengthen his nerves ; 
and when the dismounted man’s steed 
charged him with yawning mouth, in the 
desperation of terror the poor fellow plied 
his spurs vigorously, but could only keep 
just ahead of the riderless horse. Jump 
after jump the unhappy sowar took, with 
the open-mouthed pursuer close in his 
wake ; and it was not until he had been 
hunted past the post that his mind was 
set at ease by the capture of his determined 
follower. Those who had lost money on 
the event consoled themselves with the 
reflection, that it was probably the first 
instance of a man winning a race through 
sheer apprehension of being swallowed by 
the horse of another competitor. 
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CHAPTER XIV. A’NAME FROM THE GRAVE, 


“Down at Mickleham? Nonsense! He 
came back from there weeks ago. You must 
be mistaken.” 

“T don’t think so, ma’am. I only heard 
from my sister yesterday, and it was she 
who told me.” 

Mrs. Beverley turned round impatiently. 
She was sitting in front of her pier-glass, 
having her hair done, a book on her knee, 
and a dressing-gown all trimmed with costly 
lace wrapped round her. The sudden 
movement sent the volume on to the floor. 

“ And howcan your sister know? What 
has she to do with Mr. Vane ?.” 

‘Please ma’am, she is school-room maid 
at the house where he is visiting, a Mrs. 
Jacobson’s. It’s just outside Mickleham.” 

“Mr, Jacobson’s, you mean, I suppose, 
though he may have a wife for all I know. 
W hy, that must be Matt Jacobson! Mr. 
Vane brought him here once or twice, a 
man with a lot of black curly hair and 








a lisp, astockbroker. So—that is where he 
is !” 

She said the first words sharply, the last 
almost in a whisper, her head slightly bent, 
her dark pencilled brows contracted as if 
in thought; but the maid who was brushing 
out the masses of crisp blue-black hair, 
which fell in a dense curtain over her 
mistress’s shoulders to the ground, took 
the remark as addressed to herself and 
answered it. 

“Yes, ma’am. Polly says it’s the third 
time he has been down since the beginning 
of last month. He was there little over a 
week ago; but only for a day and night; 
so perhaps you didn’t know of it ; and now 
he’s there again. Polly don’t think it’s Mr. 
or Mrs. Jacobson he goes for though.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Not at all as most mistresses would have 
answered a remark, which, coming from a 
servant, was a decidedly impertinent one, 
did Mrs. Beverley put the question, but 
with a mingled fierceness and curiosity 
unbridled as though the girl were her 
equal. Ladies of the Beverley stamp seldom 
go to the trouble of keeping up much 
reserve between themselves and their 
domestics. 

“ Well, ma’am, Polly says it’s all for a 
young lady. Not that she’s staying in the 
house. She lives over to Chadleigh End, 
four miles off; but every time Mr. Vane 
goes down he manages to see her; and he 
don’t seem able to talk or think of nothink 
else. Mr. and Mrs. Jacobson, they chaff 
him about it at table quite open; but Polly 
says he don’t seem to mind. He calls her 
his ‘lily maid’ hisself, and drinks her 
health.” 

“ A precious ‘lily,’ I daresay ! 
she? Some farmer’s daughter ?” 

“Oh! dear no, ma’am. Polly spoke of 
her just as if she were a real lady. She 
came riding over to lunch there one day, 
and Mr. Vane he took and fed her horse 
hisself, and waited on her at table just as 
if she were a queen. She’s a sweet, fair 
young creature, Polly says, and y 

“ What’s her name?” said Mrs. Beverley 
irritably. “Do you think I want to hear 
all Polly’s nonsense ? 
hair so.” 

“Tf you would please not to jerk your 
head then, ma’am. Dysart is the name. 
She lives with her ma, the widow of an 
Eyetalian consul, so she calls herself.” 

“ How did your Polly come to hear all 
this and write about it to you? She seems 
to take an interest in Mr. Vane’s doings.” 
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“No, ma’am, it’s in the young lady. 
Polly’s a Chadleigh girl herself and this is 
her first place from home, and of course she 
knows all the folks there.” 

“Then in that case you know them, too, 
as it’s your home as well.” 

The girl coloured up and looked embar- 
rassed. 

“Yes, ma’am—no, ma’am,” she said hesi- 
tatingly. “I mean I’ve been so many more 
years in service, ma’am, and always town 
service. I didn’t like village life.” 

“But you go home on a visit sometimes, 
I suppose.” 

“Not for a good while back, ma’am; 
me and my people don’t agree well. They 
didn’t like my bettering myself ; but I think 
I’ve heard of this Mrs. Dysart all the same. 
She and her daughters live quite alone like. 
Nobody knows much about them.” 

Mrs. Beverley langhed. 

“Just the sort of girl Mr. Vane would 
amuse himself with flirting with when he 
had nothing to do. Don’t waste your time 
and mine by talking of such folly. That 
plait has taken you half an hour. Make 
haste with it.” 

But though the words sounded peremp- 
tory, Belle Beverley’s tone had completely 
altered. There was almost a complacent 
accent in it; and the face reflected in the 
mirror had lost its painful and anxious 
flush. After all,she was used to Gareth’s 
flirtations. They were painful to her, of 
course, because she cared for him herself. 
But she knew they were a part of his 
nature, necessary to him as it were; and 
so long as they were only flirtations, and 
he drifted back to her when they were 
over, she tried not to mind them. Just 
now, for a moment, she had been stupidly 
frightened. She was afraid that this might 
be something more; but the maid’s last 
words had reassured her. No, such a girl 
as this was not likely to entangle Gareth 
in any folly. The only thing which worried 
her was that he had been so silent about it. 

And that worry grew. 

For the moment, for five minutes, even 
ten, perhaps, she fancied herself quite re- 
assured and comforted ; but the assurance 
could not have been complete or the comfort 
satisfactory, for neither availed to last her 
through the day. Nay, even when driving 
leisurely along the crowded Row, the 
demon of uncertainty and suspicion raised 
by her maid’s gossip came back to her 
again and again, and each time with a 
more fiendish smile on its gibing lips, a 
crueller curve of its barbed talons, till 





the park with its gay crowds and glitter- 
ing toilets, gayer and more glittering 
than usual under the dazzling sunshine of 
a June morning, swam before her eyes like 
a mere phantasmal dream, and instead she 
seemed to see only a girl’s figure, a “lily” 
face, and Gareth bending over it, “serving 
her as though she were a queen.” Absurd, 
unlikely notion! But the vision stayed 
all the same. She could not drive it away; 
and when she thought of his repeated 
absences of late, and the way in which, 
even when she did see him, he avoided any 
confidential talk with her or mention of 
where he had been, her worry of mind 
increased to a perfect fever ; and before the 
carriage had reached the end of the park 
a second time she gave the check-string 
a sudden pull, and told the coachman, 
“‘ Home.” 

“This sort of thing will drive me mad,” 
she said between her teeth. “I believe 
it’s all nonsense, but how can one tell? I 
will go and see his sister to-morrow, 
Perhaps she knows.” 

It has been intimated already in this 
story that Mrs. Hamilton and her cousin 
Tom Beverley’s widow were not on intimate 
terms. Had the doctor’s wife known the 
latter better it is probable that they might 
not have been even on visiting terms; Mrs. 
Hamilton being an upright woman, with 
severe notions on the subject of feminine 
reserve and decorum; but they lived so 
far apart, and in such widely different 
circles of society, that Gareth’s sister really 
knew very little more of Mrs. Beverley 
than he chose to tell her; and, with all 
his faults, Gareth was still too much of a 
gentleman to malign a woman at whose 
house he was always a welcome guest. 

Mrs. Hamilton knew that ‘“ Belle” was 
fond of her brother, and, knowing also 
that she was a rich and independent woman, 
she was not indisposed, for that brother's 
sake, to treat her with courtesy on the rare 
occasions when they happened to meet. It 
seemed to Mrs. Hamilton the proper thing 
that poor men should marry rich wives. 
Her husband had done so, and owed all his 
good fortune in life to it. Why should not 
Gareth do the same? Certainly Belle was 
not the woman she would have chosen for 
a sister ; but, after all, what sort of woman 
was she in reality? Her very frankness 
and audacity made it difficult to tell, and 
gave her the air of exaggerating her 
own defects, and her wealth assisted the 
delusion. As a poor- woman she would 
have been improper. As a rich woman she 
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was simply eccentric. Mrs. Hamilton was 
far too severe a moralist to tolerate an 
improper person; but she hads sufficient 
worldly prudence to make allowances for 
an eccentric one. 

For these reasons she refrained from 
ordering her servant to say “ Not at home,” 
or from assuming more than her ordinary 
frigidity, when at about the most un- 
orthodox hour for visiting in the twenty- 
four, somewhere about eleven in the 
morning, she received a message that Mrs. 
Beverley had called and was asking to see 
her. 

The doctor’s wife was seated in her 
morning-room at the time, engaged in the 
thoroughly proper and matronly task of 
knitting an under-vest for one of the 
younger children, while she heard her two 
elder girls read and recite their daily por- 
tion of Scripture ; and she mere!» showed 
her sense of Mrs. Beverley’s outrage on 
conventionality by the muttered words, 
“At this hour! What next?” and. by 
declining to pretermit either of her occu- 
pations, until the visitor was actually in the 
room and extending a hand in greeting to 
her. 

Probably Mrs. Beverley felt the hint thus 
conveyed, for she burst out into apologies 
as impetuous as her visit. 

“Am I not a wretch to invade you at 
this hour? I wonder what you think of 
me for doing so. Something too horrid, 
I’m sure; but the fact is, I had to be in 
Surbiton this morning ; and, as I said to 


I can’t run in and see Helen in a friendly 

I only wish you'd do the same by 
me. 
“ Thank you,” said Mrs. Hamilton coldly; 
“but I am afraid that would be quite 
impossible. My morning duties always 
make calls before lunch out of the question. 
I have too much to do. Pray don’t apolo- 
gise for yourself, however.” 

“ That is as much as saying I am inter- 
rupting those same duties. Fortunate 
creature to have any! I haven't, or any- 
thing to do, either. Don’t you pity me?” 

“Very much,” said Mrs. Hamilton, with 
perfect sincerity ; ‘‘if it were true. Accord- 
ing to my creed, however, Isabelle, every- 
one has some duties to perform in the world. 
Yes, Annie, my dear,” in answer to a mute 
appeal from the little girl still standing in 
front of her; “ you and Ella may go for the 
present. Take your Bibles with you.” 

“There are two at any rate who won't 
quarrel with Cousin Belle’s naughtiness 





myself, what’s the good of being cousins if 





and idleness if it gets them off a lesson,” 
said Mrs. Beverley, detaining the child by 
the arm to give her a laughing kiss. “Give 
them a holiday, Helen, do. I don’t often 
come ; and I had no idea you taught them 
yourself.” 

“T do not, in general matters. Religious 
teaching, however, ought, I think, to be 
invariably the mother’s province. No; I 
don’t think a holiday from that would be 
desirable at any time, or that they would 
wish for it. Run away, now, my children. 
I will send for you later.” 

“ Poor things, how implacable you are !” 
laughed Mrs. Beverley. “Kiss me first, 
then, Annie. Do you know you are very 
pretty, child. Your eyes are exactly the 
colour of Gareth’s. Ella’s are not; but 
then she’s the image of her father—always 
was, weren’t you, Ella? Bless me, child, 
you needn’t blush and look so frightened. 
Papa’s a very handsome man; you ought to 
be proud of resembling him.” 

Poor little Ella did not look proud. She 
simply blushed deeply, and cast an appre- 
hensive glance at her mother. She was 
the eldest of the little Hamiltons, and knew 
in some mysterious way that to resemble 
papa was to displease mamma. She might 
have gathered it, perhaps, from the slight 
frown which had crossed the latter’s brow 
at the words; but Mrs. Hamilton said 
nothing. She only pointed gently to the 
door, and the two children, early trained 
to prompt obedience, went away without a 
word. 

“Now I am to be scolded!” said Mrs. 
Beverley, laughing. “But all the same, 
Annie is pretty, Helen ; you can’t deny it.” 

“T would rather she were not told so. 
Personal remarks are bad for children. 
Annie’s foible is vanity already.” 

“Ttll be a bigger foible by-and-by when 
those eyes have learnt how to do damage. 
— might have been a saint but for 

is.” 

“A sanotity without much merit, I am 
afraid. How is Gareth, Isabelle? I suppose 
you have seen him later than I?” 

“T haven’t seen him for ages. He might 
be dead and buried for that matter; but I 
suppose he is devoting himself to this new 
flame of his, so I don’t trouble my head 
with much anxiety about him. Do you 
know her, Helen? I hear she is rather 

retty.” 

‘“‘Her? Who?” asked Mrs. Hamilton, 
opening her eyes. 

She was beginning to gather the motive 
—incredible as it seemed to her prouder 
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suppose, however, that you would like this 
to prove anything serious, for from what I 
gathered the girl is of somewhat dubious 
extraction, daughter of the soi-disant 
widow of some Italian consul, a Miss 
Dysart and Why! why! Doctor, take 
care! Oh! what a pity!” 

A pity, indeed! Dr. Hamilton, who 
during the above conversation had been 
putting his notes together in the outer 
room, had just come forward as Mrs. 
Beverley was speaking to bid her good-bye. 
Whether in doing so he trod on something 
and stumbled, or what caused the accident, 
those inside could not tell. All they saw 
was that the violent start he gave brought 
his elbow in contact with a pretty Indian 
vase which stood on a bracket near the 
door, and knocked it to the ground. The 
pieces were scattered all about, and the 
doctor’s face went quite white with an- 
noyance. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, 
turning to his wife. ‘I really am very 
sorry—very. How could I have been so 
awkward! Such a handsome vase, too! 
I hope we shall be able to match it.” 

‘“‘ If I were Helen, I shouldn’t care about 
breakages while I had a husband to make 
such pretty apologies for them,” laughed 
Mrs. Beverley. ‘Why, Helen, he is 
nervous ; his hands are shaking still, and 
he’s as white as ashes. You ought to com- 
fort him. Was it a unique specimen?” 

“On the contrary, a very ordinary one,” 
said Mrs. Hamilton, rising quietly to ring 
the bell fora maid to remove the fragments. 
She simply looked at her husband; and 
Mrs. Beverley, seeing the look, rose too, 
and said good-bye. Helen was always an 
enigma to her, and at present her un- 
gracious ignoring of the doctor’s regret for 
the accident, and the look of more than 
concern on his face, seemed to her like 
forewarnings of a domestic storm. 

“In which I should be sure to take his 
part, and make Helen furiaus with me,” 
she said to herself. “What's a bit of 
china, more or less? But I believe she 
has a fearful temper ; and, after all, as she 
knows nothing whatever about the girl, I 
may as well go home.” 

The doctor went with her to the gate, 
his momentary discomposure over, and his 
face wearing its pleasantest smile again. 

“Tf you walked from the station, you 
must go back to it in my carriage,” he said 
cordially. “It is ready, I see, and I am 
not, so it won’t in the least delay me ; and 
give our Jove to Gareth when you see him. 





I suppose this—a—new love of his is a 
Londoner, as you know about her ?” 

“Oh, no; didn’t you hear me telling 
Helen she lives at Chadleigh End ?” 

“‘ Chadleigh—where ?” 

“‘Chadleigh End, near Mickleham ; you 
know. He is staying there.” 

“Chadleigh End? Oh, ah! That’s 
quite a small village, isn’t it? Any gentry 
there ought to be well known to the rest. 
And I think you said the name was “ 

“ Dysart ; so my maid tells me at least. 
She’s the one that I took after your wife 
parted with her, you know; but she is a 
Chadleigh girl by birth, and knows all 
about these people.” 

“ Ah, yes!” said the doctor; “and here’s 
the carriage ; let me put you in. Is this your 
parasol? Good-bye. Such a pleasure to 
have seen you.” He stood with his hat 
off, smiling still, as the carriage rolled 
away, and then turned back into the 
garden. A great change had come over 
his face in that moment. It wore the. 
same look it had done when he broke the 
china: a pained, anxious, almost livid 
pallor, which gave him the appearance of 
being twenty years older than he was ; and 
his fingers shook again, as drawing out 
his note-book, he wrote down in it the 
words “Chadleigh End,” adding after a 
moment’s thought, “ Tuesday.” 

“Not that I am likely to forget it,” he 
said to himself half aloud. ‘ What does it 
mean? Dead all these years, dead—thank 
God ! and now for Gareth——” 

A burst of baby-laughter, and two small 
mischievous beings, his youngest children, 
came skipping through the laurels one in 
pursuit of another. There was a pause, 
and a shy up-glancing in surprise at the 
sight of papa, so seldom at home; but 
Dr. Hamilton held out both hands en- 
couragingly, his brow cleared as if by 
magic, and his face bright with fatherly 
tenderness. 

“Well, you monkeys, what are you up 
to?” he said gaily. ‘Come here, Dollie, 
my wee woman, and give papa a kiss, the 
biggest you've got in that nice little 
mouth.” 

Little Dollie came forward willingly 
enough; pouting out her red lips in pre- 
paration ; but the kiss was not given.. Her 
mother’s hand on her shoulder detained 
her. Mrs. Hamilton must have been close 
behind her husband, though he had not 
seen her, and her sudden appearance 
startled him as much as it did the children. 

* Dolly, Fred, how come you in the front 
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garden?” she said with grave reproach. 
“Do you not know that it is forbidden ? 
And no hats on either in this sun! Come 
indoors and get them.” 

She took a child by either hand, and 
walked slowly towards the house with them. 
The doctor made no remonstrance. If he 
had been going to do so, the one look he 
encountered from her eyes must have 
quelled his purpose. Only there was a 
good deal of bitterness mingled with the 
wonted melancholy in his own, as he left 
the garden to resume his interrupted 
duties. 

Little Dollie, however, was not quite so 
placable. Her lips remained pouted out, 
though with the reverse of kissing inten- 
tions, and as they entered the house she 
ventured on a rebellious murmur : 

“Papa was doin’ to pay wis Dollie. 
Her would lite to pay wis her papa, her 
would.” 

“Papa has his work to attend to. He 
has no time to play with little girls,” said 
Mrs. Hamilton gravely. ‘Can’t my Dolly 
play with someone else ?” 

The little face was lifted eagerly. 

“Wis oo, mammy? Will 00 pay wis 
Fwed an’ me? Oh, do, do!” 

But Mrs. Hamilton, instead of answer- 
ing, almost tore her hand from the dimpled 
coaxing fingers, and pushed the child from 
her. 

“ Take 
hoarsely. 
room. Nurse will amuse you. 
the proper person.” 

Poor little Hamiltons! Dragged away 
from the kind smiling papa, who would 


her’ away, Fred,” she said 
“ Go—both of you to the play- 
She—is 





have welcomed them, and driven away by 
the graver, colder-mannered mamma, they 
trotted soberly down the long corridor 
hand in hand, with wistful eyes and de- 
pressed corners to their mouths, and a 
general sense of guilt and injury on them. 
Dolly was still the refractory one. 

“Papas has time to pay wis childwen,” 
she muttered stubbornly. ‘‘ Minnie Taylor’s 
papa pays wis her.” 

“Our papas and mammas is different 
from uvver peoples,” said Fred with sobriety. 
He was used to the difference, and accepted 
it uncomplainingly ; but it oppressed him 
all the same. The little Hamiltons were 
not happy children. 

And, meanwhile, their mother, behind 
the door which she had closed upon them, 
was fighting dumbly with another of those 
terrible paroxysms of pain by which we 
have once before seen her overcome. 

“ But, thank God, I had strength to get 


rid of them first,” she moaned, the big | 


drops of torture standing on her brow. 
“Poor lambs! they will think me cruel; 
but better that than that they should be 
haunted by the sight of me so.” 


END OF BOOK I. 
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